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EDITOR’S  NOTE 


I  am  pleased  to  present  the  50th  anniversary  issue  of  Blue  Jay. 

Stuart  Houston  did  the  vast  majority  of  the  work  on  this  issue  and  deserves  all  the  credit.  I 
first  heard  about  this  issue  when  I  became  editor  in  January  1991.  Stuart  told  me  that  he 
had  to  do  this  because,  “Mrs.  Priestly  has  a  lot  to  answer  for."  Reading  this  issue  you  will 
certainly  agree. 

On  behalf  of  the  Saskatchewan  Natural  History  Society  membership  and  myself  I  would  like 
to  thank  Stuart  and  Mary  Houston  for  all  their  time  and  effort.  Bernie  Gollop  and  Margaret 
Belcher  deserve  credit  for  their  editorial  input.  Thanks  also  go  to  all  the  contributors  across 
Canada  who  made  this  special  issue  possible. 


J.  Lynn  Brown 


Blue  Jay 


GUEST  ANNIVERSARY 
EDITOR’S  NOTE 


C.  STUART  HOUSTON,  863  University  Drive,  Saskatoon,  Saskatchewan. 
S7N  0J8 


The  material  for  this  issue  was 
solicited  and  compiled  to  com¬ 
memorate  the  50th  anniversary  of 
Isabel  Priestly’s  founding  of  the 
Yorkton  Natural  History  Society  and 
The  Blue  Jay  in  1942.  The  story  of 
the  founding  of  the  society  on  11 
September  1942  and  publication  of 
the  first  issue  in  October  has  been 
told  in  “How  the  Blue  Jay  got  its 
name”  ( Blue  Jay  35:60-62,  March 
1977),  and  will  not  be  repeated  here. 
Careful  readers  will  nevertheless 
note  that  the  title  of  the  journal  was 


three  words,  The  Blue  Jay,  through 
the  first  thirty  volumes,  and  Blue  Jay 
for  the  next  twenty. 

Isabel  Priestly  was  recognized  na¬ 
tionally.  She  was  one  of  23 
Canadian  women  mentioned  in 
Lorraine  C.  Smith’s  editorial, 
“Canadian  Women  Natural  Scientists 
-  Why  Not?”  in  the  Canadian  Field- 
Naturalist  90:1-4,  March  1976,  and 
she  was  featured  in  Herstory,  the 
Canadian  Women’s  Calendar,  1987, 
page  22. 


EDITORS  OF  THE  BLUE  JAY 


Isabel  M.  Priestly,  October  1942  - 
April  1946 

Vol.  1,  No.  1  -  Vol.  4,  No.  3 

Cliff  Shaw,  September  1946  - 

September  1 948 
Vol.  4,  No.  4  -  Vol.  6,  No.  4 
[see  memorial  by  Margaret  Belcher, 
17:116,1959] 

Lloyd  T.  Carmichael,  March  1949  - 
December  1 955 
Vol.  7,  No.  1  -  Vol.  13,  No.  4 
[see  memorial  by  Elizabeth 
Cruickshank,  29:166-168,  1971] 

George  F.  Ledingham,  March  1956  - 
March  1965 

Vol.  14,  No.  1  -  Vol.  23,  No.  1 

Robert  W.  Nero,  June  1965  - 

September  1966 


Vol.  23,  No.  2  -  Vol.  24,  No.  3 

George  F.  Ledingham,  December 

1966  -  December  1972 
Vol.  24,  No.  4  -  Vol.  30,  No.  4 

Bernard  Gollop,  March  1973  - 

December  1976 
Vol.  31,  No.  1  -  Vol.  34,  No.  4 

Gary  W.  Seib,  March  1977  - 

December  1 980 
Vol.  35,  No.  1  -  Vol.  38,  No.  4 

Wayne  C.  Harris  and  Sheila  Lamont, 

March  1981  -  December  1981 
Vol.  39,  No.  1  -  Vol.  39  No.  4 

Sheila  Lamont,  March  1982  - 

December  1 989 
Vol.  40,  No.  1  -  Vol.  48,  No.  4 

J.  Lynn  Brown,  March  1990  — 

Vol.  49,  No.  1  — 
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Isabel  M.  Priestly,  founder  of  the  Yorkton  Natural  History  Society  and  original  editor 
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RETROSPECTIVE: 
ISABEL  M.  PRIESTLY 


The  communities  that  knew  Isabel 
M.  Priestly  registered  shock  and  sor¬ 
row  at  her  sudden  and  completely 
unexpected  death  on  23  April  1946. 
Generous  tributes  appeared  in  the 
weekly  newspaper,  the  Yorkton 
Enterprise,  and  in  other  newspapers 
throughout  Manitoba  and  Saskat¬ 


chewan.  In  addition  to  this  editorial 
recognition  there  were  personal 
tributes  from  individuals  from  far  and 
wide.  The  following  Retrospective 
section  is  a  selection  from  these 
tributes  paid  at  the  time  of  Mrs. 
Priestly’s  death. 


Yorkton  Mourns  Death 
of  Mrs.  “Bob”  Priestly 


[from  Yorkton  Enterprise,  25  April  1 946] 

Citizens  of  Yorkton  were  profound¬ 
ly  shocked  and  expressions  of  sin¬ 
cere  sorrow  and  regret  were  heard 
on  all  sides  when  word  circulated 
Tuesday  that  Mrs.  "Bob”  Priestly  had 
died  suddenly  that  morning  from  a 
cerebral  hemorrhage.  Although  Mrs. 
Priestly  had  resided  in  Yorkton  for  lit¬ 
tle  more  than  a  decade  her  friendli¬ 
ness,  benevolent  mind  and  energy  to 
execute  good,  made  her  one  of  the 
best  known  and  most  highly 
respected  women  in  the  community. 
The  sincere  sympathy  of  a  host  of 
friends  goes  out  to  her  husband  and 
family  in  their  hour  of  sorrow. 

Isabel  M.  Adnams  was  born  in 
Newbury,  “Berks,”  England  on  July 
23,  1893.  She  was  a  Canadian 
soldier’s  sweetheart  and  war  bride  of 
the  first  global  conflict.  On  New 
Year’s  Eve  in  1918,  she  was  married 
to  Robert  J.  Priestly  and  shortly  after¬ 
wards  they  set  out  together  for  their 
future  home  in  the  New  World. 


First  Lived  At  Calgary  For  seven 
years  they  resided  at  Calgary  where 
Isabel  Priestly  quickly  became 
enamored  with  the  natural  beauties 
of  the  prairies  and  snow-capped 
mountains  of  her  adopted  land.  Here, 
following  an  early  training  toward  a 
Botanical  Research  degree,  which 
the  1914-18  war  prevented  her 
obtaining,  she  was  seized  with  the 
urge  to  investigate  nature,  a  quality 
she  practised  throughout  the 
remainder  of  her  life. 

In  1920,  the  Priestly s  moved  to 
Victoria  where  Isabel  Priestly  dis¬ 
covered  in  that  most  westerly  part  of 
Canada  a  climate,  topography  and 
people  almost  identical  to  her  native 
land.  But  she  loved  it  not  as  the  open 
spaces  and  cherished  more  the 
warmer  friendliness  characteristic  of 
the  wheatland  people.  She  was 
naturally  happy  when  her  husband’s 
work  took  them  to  Winnipeg  with 
their  young  family  in  1 929. 
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Bob  and  Isabel  Priestly. 


While  in  Winnipeg,  for  six  years, 
“Bob”  Priestly  was  associated  with  the 
Fourth  Estate  as  “desk  editor”  with  the 
Winnipeg  Free  Press.  While  “Bob” 
devoted  much  of  his  leisure  time  to  the 
pursuits  of  the  illusive  pig  skin  as  a 
rugby  executive,  Isabel  Priestly 
received  enjoyment  from  the  fur¬ 
therance  of  her  studies  in  natural  his¬ 
tory.  In  Winnipeg  she  found  a  wide  field 
to  work  on,  but  demands  of  her  grow¬ 
ing,  busy,  family  somewhat  limited  her 
explorations. 

Came  To  Yorkton  In  1935  It  was  in 

July  1935  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  “Bob” 
Priestly,  their  two  sons  Frank  and 
“Mike”  and  daughter  Diana  came  to 


Yorkton.  Here  “Bob”  was  engaged  in 
operating  the  Sifton  Bureau,  handling 
news  and  newspapers  for  their  three 
prairie  outlets,  the  Winnipeg  Free 
Press,  the  Regina  Leader-Post  and 
the  Saskatoon  Star-Phoenix. 

Yorkton  had  no  exclusive  tobacco 
and  news  shop  then  and  “Bob”  con¬ 
ceived  the  idea  to  branch  out  into  this 
line,  retaining  hi$  position  with  the  Sif¬ 
ton  interests.  Unfortunately  the  choice 
of  time  for  such  an  exploit  was  inoppor¬ 
tune.  The  depression  grew  worse  and 
eventually  “Bobshop”  disappeared. 

Husband  To  Regina  In  1941  “Bob” 
became  associated  with  Yorkton’s 
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radio  station  CJGX  and  quickly  won 
promotion,  eventually  becoming  its 
popular  manager.  His  service  in  this 
capacity  terminated  at  the  end  of 
November  1946  when  he  accepted  a 
position  as  Occupational  Counsellor 
with  the  Department  of  Veterans 
Affairs,  Regina. 

Unable  to  secure  a  home  in  Regina, 
Mrs.  Priestly  and  “Mike”  remained  in 
Yorkton  and  on  every  occasion  pos¬ 
sible  “Bob”  returned  to  be  with  his  fami¬ 
ly.  The  Easter  season  was  one  of  these 
occasions. 

Recently  Mrs.  Priestly  had  been  suf¬ 
fering  from  sinus  trouble.  She  had  been 
to  see  a  specialist  on  Thursday  and 
complained  of  the  loss  of  sight  from  her 
right  eye.  it  is  now  believed  this  was  the 
first  indication  of  her  fatal  ailment. 

Happy  Easter  Homecoming  Mr. 

Priestly  arrived  for  the  Easter 
vacation  Friday  noon.  Their  son 
Frank  had  come  earlier  in  the  week 
from  the  University  of  Alberta.  Mrs. 
Priestly  did  not  let  her  “minor 
indisposition,”  as  she  called  it, 
prevent  her  preparation  for  Easter 
and  continued  with  her  household 
duties.  On  Monday  she  did  her  wash 
as  usual  and  Monday  evening 
entertained  friends.  It  was  shortly 
after  midnight  when  the  family 
retired. 

Mrs.  Priestly  had  been  in  bed  less 
than  an  hour  when  she  called  to  her 
husband  for  aid.  Almost  immediately 
she  sank  into  a  coma  and  failed  to  rally. 
The  family  doctor  [C.J.  Houston]  was 
summoned  and  Mrs.  Priestly  removed 
to  the  Yorkton  General  Hospital  where 
she  passed  away  shortly  after  seven 
o’clock  that  morning. 

Her  son  Frank  had  left  the  night  pre¬ 
vious  for  Winnipeg  to  visit  friends  but 
was  reached  by  telegram  aboard  the 
east-bound  train  in  sufficient  time  to 
transfer  at  Minnedosa  and  return  to 
Yorkton.  Unfortunately  he  arrived  too 
late  to  be  with  his  mother  before  she 


expired. 

Key  Worker  Of  Benevolent  Society 

Mrs.  Priestly  took  a  keen  interest  in 
the  work  of  the  Benevolent  Society 
almost  from  the  time  of  her  arrival  in 
Yorkton  and,  at  the  time  of  her  death, 
was  serving  as  its  treasurer.  In  fact 
one  of  the  last  things  she  did  was 
handle  the  money  from  the  sale  of 
violets  by  the  Benevolent  Society 
which  took  place  on  Saturday.  At  the 
Christmas  season  she  was  possibly 
the  leader  in  preparing  and  packing 
the  hampers  of  The  Enterprise 
Empty  Stocking  Fund. 

Mrs.  Priestly  was  also  the  president 
of  the  Yorkton  Natural  History  Society 
and  had  labored  long  for  this  organiza¬ 
tion.  Especially  active  was  she  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  work  of  Ducks 
Unlimited  and  much  of  the  success  of 
this  organization  in  Yorkton  is  at¬ 
tributable  to  her  untiring  efforts. 

“The  Blue  Jay,”  official  bulletin  of  the 
Yorkton  Natural  History  Society,  which 
was  published  in  cooperation  with  the 
Saskatchewan  Provincial  Museum, 
owed  its  origin  and  very  existence  to 
Isabel  M.  Priestly,  its  editor.  This  was  a 
work  characteristic  of  the  woman  and 
the  copies  which  she  so  carefully 
prepared  will  live  on  as  a  monument  to 
her  untiring  efforts  on  behalf  of  our  little 
feathered  friends. 

In  addition  Mrs.  Priestly  served 
throughout  the  war  years  as  President 
of  the  Consumers  Branch  of  the  War¬ 
time  Prices  and  Trade  Board. 

Besides  her  husband  Mrs.  Priestly  is 
survived  by  two  sons,  Lieutenant 
Frank,  who  served  overseas  and  who 
is  now  working  toward  an  electrical  en¬ 
gineering  degree  at  the  University  of  Al¬ 
berta;  “Mike”  at  home;  and  one 
daughter,  Diana,  who  after  serving 
throughout  the  war  with  the  Royal 
Canadian  Navy  is  studying  at  the 
University  of  British  Columbia  in  Vic¬ 
toria.  Her  mother  Mrs.  I.M.  Adnams 
resides  in  Victoria,  B.C. 
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Kenny  Says 


[By  KEN  MAYHEW,  Associate  Editor,  Yorkton  Enterprise,  25  April  1946] 


...  The  untimely  passing  of  Mrs. 
“Bob”  Priestly  is  not  only  a  shock  but 
removes  from  the  earthly  scene  a 
fine  character.  It  takes  from  the  stage 
of  our  community  a  performer  of 
benevolence  and  a  friend  of  all 
nature. 

Isabel  Priestly  had  become  an  in¬ 
tegral  part  of  the  life  of  Yorkton.  Hers 
was  the  willingness  to  help,  which  went 
out  to  almost  every  good  cause. 

The  office  of  the  “home-town 
newspaper”  can  usually  be 
depended  upon  to  be  the  "nerve 
centre”  of  any  community.  In  this 
respect  The  Enterprise  is  not  the  ex¬ 
ception  to  the  rule.  Whenever  hearts 
beat  faster,  because  of  some  good 
or  charitable  work,  the  graph  of  such 
impulse  is  almost  always  recorded  in 
what  eventually  becomes  the  “files” 
of  that  newspaper.  Consequently  we 
find  compiled  in  Yorkton’s  history 
many  good  works  of  the  gracious 
lady  we  mourn,  as  we  scan  through 
issues  of  this  newspaper  dating  back 
to  1935. 

It  was  the  good  fortune  of  the 
writer  to  know  Mrs.  Priestly  intimately 
almost  from  the  time  of  her  arrival  in 
Yorkton  in  1935.  I  knew  her  as  the 
wife  of  a  friend  and  colleague  and 
maybe  even  more  so  from  our  as¬ 
sociation  together  in  community 
enterprises.  She  possessed  a  flare 
for  writing  and  few  issues  of  this 
newspaper,  in  recent  years,  “went  to 
bed”  without  some  article  which  had 
been  written  by  Isabel  Priestly. 
Maybe  it  was  only  a  “local”  about  an 
approaching  tag  day,  as  appeared  in 


our  last  issue,  or  possibly  it  might  be 
a  dissertation  on  wild  life,  but 
whatever  it  was  it  was  well  done. 

The  work  of  Mrs.  Priestly  with  the 
Natural  History  Society  served  as  a 
distinct  contribution  to  not  only  those 
of  this  era  but  to  posterity.  Her  re¬ 
search  for  Ducks  Unlimited,  Tom 
Main,  their  chief  engineer,  told  me, 
was  of  inestimable  value.  ...  Mrs. 
Priestly  was  an  authority  on  many 
subjects  of  wild  life  and  her  counsel 
was  frequently  sought. 

In  connection  with  her  association 
with  wild  life,  she  never  called  it 
work,  she  originated  and  edited  the 
fine  publication  “Blue  Jay.”  This  work 
was  carried  on  in  collaboration  with 
the  Saskatchewan  Museum.  Just 
recently  the  issue  for  the  first  quarter 
of  1946  appeared  and  won  wide  ac¬ 
claim.  It  is  sincerely  hoped  someone 
will  carry  on  this  fine  work  which  Mrs. 
Priestly  had  so  well  under  way.  Few 
realize  that  the  "Blue  Jay”  has  a  sub¬ 
scription  list  of  close  to  500  and  that 
its  records  were  taken  as  authorita¬ 
tive,  not  only  by  our  own  Sas¬ 
katchewan  University  but  by  all 
leading  ornithological  and  botanical 
institutes  in  North  America. 

But  it  was  her  work  with  the  Yorkton 
Benevolent  Society  of  which  I  was 
most  familiar.  It  is  a  type  of  work  which 
seldom  brings  recognition  and  certainly 
no  reward  except  the  knowledge  one 
has  of  performing  the  labor  of  love.  In 
this  great  task  Isabel  Priestly  was 
untiring. 

Throughout  the  year  -  365  days  - 
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the  women  of  the  Yorkton  Benevolent 
Society  are  at  work  for  the  good  of  the 
citizens.  Maybe  it  is  a  deserted  wife 
who  needs  food  or  clothing  or  maybe 
just  a  word  of  cheer  and  advice.  Or  per¬ 
chance  young  children  are  neglected 
by  their  parents  and  need  some  kindly 
care  and  guidance.  Maybe  it’s  a  home 
where  Santa  Claus  can’t  call  some 
Christmas  Eve  unless  help  is  forthcom¬ 
ing.  It  is  in  cases  like  these  that  kindly 
help  goes  out  from  the  good  women  of 
the  Yorkton  Benevolent  Society  and 
Isabel  Priestly  was  always  in  the  van  of 
such  missions  of  mercy. 

Isabel  Priestly  served  as  treasurer 
of  the  Yorkton  Benevolent  Society 
and  as  such  her  work  was  unceas¬ 
ing.  Through  good  times  and  bad 
there  are  always  those  who  need 
help.  And  usually  money  is  a  very 
important  part  in  providing  needs  for 
unfortunates.  The  Violet  Day  last 
Saturday  was  a  part  of  her  work. 
Prior  to  the  street  sale  these  little 
paper  flowers  had  to  be  made  into 
bouquets.  Such  necessitates  much 
work.  Isabel  Priestly  had  labored  late 
and  long  to  accomplish  this  task.  The 
returns  from  the  tag  day  brought 
satisfaction  for  this  work  because  it 
provided  the  wherewithal  for  the 
Benevolent  Society  to  carry  on  its 
charities. 

Each  Christmas  season  The 
Enterprise  carries  on  a  campaign  for 
funds  to  provide  Christmas  cheer  for 
Yorkton  kiddies  who  otherwise  might 
go  without  a  visit  from  Santa  Claus. 
This  money  is  used  to  buy  candy, 
nuts,  fruit  and  toys  and  then  the  good 
women  of  the  Benevolent  Society  do 
the  packing  and  ship  them  off  to 
Santa  at  the  needy  homes. 

Before  these  parcels  can  be  dis¬ 
patched  much  work  has  to  be  done 
in  hunting  down  needy  cases  and 
preparing  the  list  of  names  of  the 
deserving.  The  age,  sex  and  home 


address  is  always  necessary  in 
every  case.  Besides  it  is  well  to  know 
the  wishes  of  the  little  tots.  Just  what 
is  it  they  want  Santa  Claus  to  bring? 
It  was  here,  in  my  opinion,  Isabel 
Priestly  did  her  greatest  work.  She 
was  most  painstaking  in  her 
thoroughness  to  prepare  these  lists. 
Before  me  as  I  write  this  column  is 
tangible  proof  of  her  work.  The  detail 
so  carefully  arranged  ...  the  writing 
so  legible.  Isabel  Priestly  is  gone  but 
next  Christmas  morning  many  a  little 
heart  will  be  gladdened  because  the 
kindly  lady  left  behind  Santa’s  in¬ 
structions. 

I  recall  with  fond  memory  an  eve¬ 
ning  Mrs.  Priestly  and  her  son  “Mike” 
spent  at  our  home  during  the  last 
Christmas  season.  The  Benevolent 
Society,  through  The  Enterprise 
Empty  Stocking  Fund,  had  sent  the 
Sisters  and  children  at  Sacred  Heart 
Academy  some  Christmas  goodies. 
To  show  their  appreciation  a  group  of 
children  paid  us  a  visit  with  Brother 
Justin,  principal  of  St.  Joseph’s  Col¬ 
lege.  These  children  had  carefully  ar¬ 
ranged  a  program  of  carols  and 
recitations  in  both  Ukrainian  and 
English  for  our  enjoyment.  Through¬ 
out  their  visit  Mrs.  Priestly  sat  in  keen 
delight  at  this,  for  us,  novel  offering. 
When  they  had  gone  she  was  loud  in 
her  praise  of  the  fine  work  which  the 
Sisters  were  doing  and  expressed 
delight  that  such  an  institution  was 
situated  here  to  carry  on  this  good 
work. 

The  work  Mrs.  Priestly  did  at  the 
time  of  national  registration  and  her 
untiring  efforts  for  the  consumers 
branch  of  the  War-time  Prices  and 
Trade  Board  are  other  highlights  in 
her  community  service. 

Despite  her  many  efforts  she  never 
expressed  fatigue  or  lack  of  en¬ 
thusiasm  for  the  cause.  She  was  al- 
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always  bright  and  merry  and  fond  of  a 
little  joke. 

Only  a  week  ago  she  was  in  The 
Enterprise  office.  A  kindly  lady  had 
donated  two  pairs  of  silk  stockings  to 
The  Enterprise  Empty  Stocking  Fund 
after  the  Christmas  season.  It  had 
been  planned  to  raffle  these  off.  It 
was  in  this  connection  Mrs.  Priestly 
had  been  called. 

“If  you  cannot  arrange  the  raffle,”  she 
said,  "maybe  you  will  soon  be  able  to 
wear  them  yourself.  I’ve  heard  rumors 
of  styles  for  men  as  enjoyed  in  the 
Elizabethan  age  returning.” 

Born  in  England,  Isabel  Priestly 
was  intensely  British  but  she  was  a 
Canadian  before  anything  else. 
Loyalty  to  her  adopted  country  was 
indeed  a  very  part  of  her  being.  As  a 
girl  in  her  early  twenties  she  had  fal¬ 
len  in  love  with  a  Canadian  soldier 
whom  she  met  in  England  at  the  time 
of  the  First  Great  War. 

On  the  first  gay  New  Year’s  Eve 
England  had  enjoyed  in  four  years 
(Dec.  31,  1918)  she  married  “Bob” 
Priestly  and  they  came  to  Canada. 
Here  she  established  a  good  Chris¬ 
tian  home  and  their  union  was 
blessed  with  three  children.  War 
returned  to  the  British  people  in  Sep¬ 
tember  1939.  Isabel  Priestly  quickly 
and  without  ostentation  rallied  to  the 
call. 

She  gave  all  she  had  to  offer. 
Frank,  her  oldest  son,  and  Diana,  her 
only  daughter,  both  little  more  than 
children,  quickly  joined  the  services. 
Frank  served  with  distinction  with  the 
Canadian  army  and  won  his  commis¬ 
sion  in  the  field.  Diana  also  served 
faithfully  and  well  as  a  Wren  with  the 
Royal  Canadian  Navy.  Meantime 
Isabel  Priestly  worked  on  almost 
every  war  charity  Yorkton  mustered 
where  women  could  work. 


Christmas  last  saw  her  family 
reunited  for  the  first  time  in  a  number 
of  years.  Little  did  they  then  realize 
this  was  to  be  their  last  time 
together.  Isabel  Priestly  believed  in 
education  and  persuaded  Frank  and 
Diana  to  complete  their  college  train¬ 
ing  before  taking  their  respective 
places  in  commercial  life.  Frank  went 
to  the  University  of  Alberta;  Diana  to 
the  University  of  British  Columbia. 
Meanwhile  “Mike”  continued  his 
studies  at  Simpson  school.  “Bob,” 
her  husband,  returned  to  his  duties  in 
the  Department  of  Veterans  Affairs  at 
Regina. 

Now  she  is  gone.  Suddenly  in  the 
prime  of  life  she  was  cut  down 
without  warning  and  taken  from  us.  It 
seemed  fitting  that  her  hour  of  part¬ 
ing  should  have  come  in  the  morn¬ 
ing;  the  sun  had  scarce  been  up  an 
hour  when  she  slipped  quietly  away. 
Earth  was  at  springtime.  The  trees 
were  ready  to  send  forth  their  green 
splendor  for  the  first  peacetime 
spring  in  seven  years.  Little  blades  of 
green  fresh  grass  were  replacing  the 
earth’s  dull  carpet.  Birds,  maybe 
even  a  Blue  Jay,  were  chanting  their 
most  heavenly  song.  Nature  was 
coming  into  its  most  resplendent 
season.  Good  Friday  was  over. 
Easter  was  at  hand.  Isabel  Priestly 
knew,  more  than  ever  before,  the 
charms  of  nature  which  far  surpass 
all  the  pleasures  of  this  earth. 

“Man  is  incomprehensible  without 
nature,  and  nature  is  incomprehen¬ 
sible  apart  from  man.  For  the  deli¬ 
cate  loveliness  of  the  flower  is  as 
much  in  the  human  eye  as  in  its  own 
fragile  petals,  and  the  splendor  of  the 
heavens  as  much  in  the  imagination 
that  kindles  at  the  touch  of  their  glory 
as  in  the  shining  of  countless 
worlds.” 
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Funeral  Service  for  Mrs.  “Bob”  Priestly 


[from  Yorkton  Enterprise,  2  May  1 946] 

The  sacred  edifice  of  Holy  Trinity 
Anglican  Church  was  filled  to 
capacity  on  Friday  afternoon  last  ... 
the  profusion  of  floral  tokens  bore 
testimony  to  the  popularity  of  the 
departed. 

The  members  of  the  Anglican  W.A. 
(Womens’  Auxilary)  and  the  Altar 
Guild  lined  the  pathway  to  the  church 
for  the  funeral  cortege  ...  Departing 
briefly  from  the  customary  beautiful 
Anglican  funeral  ritual  Rev.  Wm. 
Grazier,  the  rector,  paid  tribute  to  the 
character  of  Mrs.  Priestly: 

“Our  hearts  go  out  today  to  a 
father  and  family  who  are  bearing 
with  great  fortitude  the  shock  of  very 
sudden  bereavement...  Nothing 
could  have  been  more  unexpected 
for  few  were  more  active  and  ener¬ 
getic  among  us  than  she  was.  It  was 
her  buoyancy  of  spirit  and  active  in¬ 
terest  in  so  many  worthy  endeavors 
which  featured  her  life  and  made  her 
such  a  valued  citizen  of  this  com¬ 
munity.  As  such  we  shall  do  well  to 
remember  her  and  copy  her  ex¬ 
ample. 

She  took  her  part  in  the  life  and 
work  of  her  church  in  a  highly  practi¬ 
cal,  yet  most  unassuming  way.  Ever 


the  peacemaker,  she  was  far  above 
the  petty  things  which  so  often  mar 
the  efforts  of  those  who  band  them¬ 
selves  together  to  achieve  a  com¬ 
mon  objective. 

Mrs.  Priestly  was  a  rare  character, 
one  who  put  something  into  the  lives 
of  all  who  came  to  know  her.  Her 
love  for,  and  her  knowledge  of,  the 
world  as  God  made  it,  was  a  natural 
expression  of  the  many  virtues  she 
possessed. 

We  recall  with  great  appreciation 
the  efforts  she  put  forth  to  extend 
that  knowledge  to  others,  and  her 
work  in  this  respect  is  known  far 
beyond  the  boundaries  of  this 
country.  Whatever  Mrs.  Priestly  did 
she  did  well. 

Few  were  more  busy  than  she,  yet 
she  never  pleaded  it  as  an  excuse 
for  not  undertaking  any  worthwhile 
service  she  could  render. 

This  community  will  sadly  miss 
her,  but  the  memory  of  her  valuable 
and  useful  life  among  us  will  long  be 
cherished  by  us,  and  with  the 
greatest  admiration  for  the  good  ex¬ 
ample  she  has  left  us.” 


There  is  far  greater  beauty  in  a  wild  flower  growing  in  its  natural  setting  than  in 
any  wild  flower  plucked.  Let  us  remember  Nature’s  garden  is  one  we  share 
with  others.  Isabel  Priestly,  1 943.  The  Blue  Jay  1 :24. 
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Living  Memorial  Would 
Perpetuate  Memory  of  I.  Priestly 

[Tribute  by  C.  STUART  FRANCIS  of  Torch  River,  Saskatchewan,  in  Yorkton 
Enterprise,  9  May  1 946] 


When  Isabel  Priestly  organized  the 
Yorkton  Natural  History  Society,  she 
built  better  than  she  knew,  for  that 
was  just  the  inspiration  needed  to 
give  many  nature  lovers  the  chance 
to  express  their  ideas  and 
knowledge,  to  be  passed  around  to 
all  the  others,  over  these  wide 
prairies  for  their  benefit,  and  I  am 
sure  to  the  benefit  of  nature’s 
children  as  well. 

Now  that  Isabel  Priestly  can  no 
longer  guide  the  destinies  of  our 
natural  history  society,  and  can  no 
longer  inspire  us  to  greater  efforts 
along  this  line,  it  is  up  to  all  of  us 
members  to  dig  in  and  endeavor  to 
make  our  society  an  even  bigger  and 


better  organization,  both  for  the 
benefit  of  all  nature,  and  to  prove  to 
Isabel  Priestly  that  her  very  earnest 
efforts  were  not  in  vain.  I  have  been 
thinking  that  it  would  be  a  fine  idea  if 
all  us  "Lovers  of  Nature”  all  over  the 
west  took  some  united  action  to 
show  our  appreciation  of  her  work  by 
taking  action  to  have  a  forest  reserve 
or  provincial  park,  such  as  the  Duck 
Mountain  Park,  or  some  lake  or  river 
named  after  her  memory. 

[Note:  Priestly  Island,  one  of  the 
largest  islands  in  Reindeer  Lake, 
was  named  for  her  by  the  Canadian 
Board  on  Geographic  Names, 
effective  5  July  1956  —  see  The 
Blue  Jay  14:74,  1956.] 


Wild  Wings 

[By  B.W.  CARTWRIGHT,  Winnipeg  Tribune,  4  May  1946] 


On  Wednesday  last,  at  a  much  too 
early  age,  Mrs.  Isabel  M.  Priestly  of 
Yorkton,  Saskatchewan,  died  sud¬ 
denly.  She  was  a  remarkable 
woman.  She  was  a  dynamic  force  in 
the  study  of  natural  history  and  had 
that  rare  ability  to  inspire  others  to 
heights  of  scientific  achievement 
which  they  had  no  idea  they  pos¬ 
sessed.  She  was  a  member  of  the 
botanical  section  of  the  Natural  His¬ 
tory  Society  of  Manitoba  some  years 
ago,  until  she  and  her  husband 
moved  to  Yorkton,  Saskatchewan. 


We  soon  learned  about  her  impact 
on  that  community  in  the  daily  press. 
She  organized  the  Yorkton  Natural 
History  Society  and  gathered  around 
her  a  group  of  enthusiasts  who 
proceeded  to  make  natural  history  in 
their  community.  They  not  only 
founded  the  Yorkton  Natural  History 
Society  but  they  published  the  “Blue 
Jay,”  in  which  they  recorded  their  ob¬ 
servations  in  the  fields  of  ornithology, 
mammalogy,  botany  and  entomology 
with  that  scientific  exactitude  that  is 
the  only  basis  on  which  man  can 
deal  with  nature. 
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Mrs.  Priestly  had  other  community 
interests  which  she  discharged  with 
the  same  conscientious  ability  but 
her  influence  on  students  of  natural 
history  will  last  for  a  long  time  —  for 
a  very  long  time  —  and  if  anyone 
arises  from  her  coterie  that  can  carry 
the  torch  which  she  held  so  high  — 


then  the  Natural  History  Society  of 
Yorkton,  which  had  taken  leadership 
in  Saskatchewan,  will  be  a  fair  can¬ 
didate  to  take  the  leadership  in 
Canada  in  their  chosen  field. 
Naturalists  in  the  west  are  going  to 
miss  Mrs.  Priestly  and  they  are  going 
to  miss  her  badly. 


In  Woods  and  Fields 

[By  W.H.  MOOR,  Saskatoon  Star-Phoenix,  27  April  1946] 


This  column  records  with  regret 
the  recent  death  of  Mrs.  Robert  J. 
Priestly,  editor  of  "The  Blue  Jay,”  the 
nature  magazine  published  by  the 
Yorkton  Natural  History  Society.  She 


made  a  great  contribution  to  nature 
study  interest  and  information  in  Sas¬ 
katchewan,  and  her  suggestions  and 
criticisms  were  always  kindly  and 
constructive. 


Well  Known  Western 
Naturalist  Is  Dead 


[Western  Producer ,  16  May  1946] 

Recently  death  came  very  sudden¬ 
ly  to  one  of  Yorkton’s  best  known 
and  public-spirited  citizens,  Mrs.  R. 
Priestly,  who  suffered  a  cerebral 
hemorrhage.  Many  readers  will  know 
Mrs.  Priestly  as  president  of  the 
Yorkton  Natural  History  Society  and 
editor  of  "The  Blue  Jay,”  a  natural 
history  publication. 

Mrs.  Priestly  brought  to  this 
enterprise  a  lifetime’s  interest  in  na¬ 
ture  beginning  at  her  home  in 


Berkshire,  England.  She  came  to 
Canada  as  a  bride  after  the  last  war 
and  her  first  home  was  in  Calgary. 
Later  in  Winnipeg  she  became  an 
active  member  of  the  Manitoba 
Natural  History  Society  and  when  the 
Priestlys  moved  to  Yorkton,  a  small 
group  of  friends  began  making  ex¬ 
cursions  each  weekend  to  study  the 
birds  and  so  a  society  was  formed 
there.  It  w-as  Mrs.  Priestly’s  fondest, 
but  unfulfilled,  wish  that  more  natural 
history  societies  might  be  formed  in 
Saskatchewan. 


There  is  no  need  for  a  natural  history  society  to  be  an  alarmingly  highbrow  af¬ 
fair.  Isabel  Priestly,  1943.  The  Blue  Jay  2:1. 
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Yorkton  Citizens  Are  Great  Readers 

[Regina  Leader-Post,  25  April  1 946] 


A  valuable  donation  of  100  books 
on  nature  subjects,  which  belonged 
to  the  late  Mrs.  Isabel  Priestly,  was 
made  to  the  library  this  year  by  her 
husband,  R.J.  Priestly,  formerly  a 
Yorkton  resident.  Mr.  Morrison  said 
arrangements  are  being  made  to 


build  a  memorial  shelf  to  accom¬ 
modate  the  books.  He  said  it  had 
been  suggested  that  these  books  will 
be  used  exclusively  for  reference 
purposes  as  they  are  of  considerable 
value. 


Pintails  G.  W.  Beyersbergen 
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REMINISCENCES  OF  DIANA 
AND  MICHAEL  PRIESTLY 

DIANA  PRIESTLY,  503  -  240  Douglas  Street,  Victoria,  British  Columbia.  V8V 
2P3 


Stuart  Houston  has  asked  me  to 
write  down  my  memories  of  my 
mother,  Isabel  May  Priestly  (nee  Ad- 
nams).  It  was  not  something  I  felt 
very  willing  to  do.  My  memories  of 
her  are  by  now  very  personal  and 
somewhat  ethereal,  and  I  was  not 
sure  I  wanted  to  share  them  or  to 
make  them  concrete  by  writing  about 
them.  That  is  not  to  say  that  I  do  not 
Talk  about  her.  All  my  friends  are 
aware  of  what  my  mother  meant  in 
my  life,  but  stories  told  to  friends 
come  up  naturally  in  the  course  of 
conversations.  To  sit  down  and  start 
writing  without  the  warmth  of  a  par¬ 
ticular  setting  seemed  cold  and 
mechanical  —  a  denial  of  the  very 
essence  of  what  my  mother  has 
come  to  mean  to  me  as  the  years 
have  gone  by.  Stuart  in  one  of  his  re¬ 
quests  used  the  word  "biography.” 
"Oh  dear,”  I  said,  "I  will  have  to  write 
something  if  only  to  tell  Stuart  what  I 
can  not  tell  him.” 

We  have  in  the  family  almost  no 
records  about  Mother’s  life  before 
The  Blue  Jay  began  to  be  published. 
I  know  she  was  born  in  England,  in 
Newbury  in  the  County  of  Berkshire. 
Her  mother,  my  grandmother,  had 
been  born  Isabel  Mary  Dreweatt  in 
1864.  She  was  my  grandfather  Frank 
Havell  Adnams’  second  wife  and 
there  were  three  children  of  his  first 
marriage,  so  my  mother  had  teen- 
aged  half-sisters  and  a  half-brother. 
My  grandfather  was  killed  as  the 
result  of  a  riding  accident  when  my 
mother  was  about  seven  years  old 


and  I  know  nothing  about  the  early 
years  of  that  family. 

Newbury  is  in  a  beautiful  part  of 
England  ( Watership  Down  country) 
and  I  know  that  Mother  retained  a 
deep  love  for  the  downs  and  the 
countryside  around  her  first  home.  I 
have  a  vague  recollection  of  her 
mentioning  an  older  cousin  or  young 
uncle  who  used  to  take  her  for  walks 
and  rambles.  Later  she  attended 
high  school  in  Newbury  —  I  believe  it 
was  called  the  Newbury  High  School 
for  Girls.  My  grandmother  was  rather 
proud  of  having  insisted  that  my 
mother  attend  this  school.  All  her 
family  had  told  her  that  it  was  not 
necessary  for  a  girl  to  have  a  higher 
education.  My  mother  used  to  speak 
fondly  and  with  admiration  of  one  of 
her  teachers  at  the  school  —  a  Miss 
Leeder.  I  have  a  small  hand-carved 
table  which  my  grandmother  told  me 
was  the  work  of  Miss  Leeder.  It  may 
have  been  Miss  Leeder  who  instilled 
in  Mother  her  deep  love  of  English 
literature,  particularly  the  poetry  of 
the  Romantic  and  Victorian  periods.  I 
remember  how  she  loved  Words¬ 
worth  and  Browning,  but  she  also 
loved  Meredith  and  Swinburne.  We 
used  to  quote  favourite  lines  of 
poetry  as  we  went  about  our  tasks  at 
home  and  when  we  went  out  for 
walks  after  dinner  up  to  the  cemetery 
hill  in  Yorkton:  —  "It  is  a  beauteous 
evening,  calm  and  free,”  "Enter  these 
enchanted  woods,  You  who  dare...,” 
etc.  Those  were  the  days  when  we 
memorized  poetry  in  school,  and 
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Ruth  Beck  and  I  used  to  recite 
favourite  poems  to  each  other  as  we 
walked  to  and  from  school. 

My  mother  also  enjoyed  the  craft 
of  writing  and  she  had  a  good 
partner  in  my  father  who  was  a 
newspaper  editor.  Between  them  we 
children  were  assured  of  a  high 
standard  of  criticism  of  anything  we 
wrote  for  school.  Those  were  also 
the  days  when  grammar  was  a  sub¬ 
ject  taught  in  schools.  I  loved  it,  en¬ 
couraged  as  I  was  at  home  to  think  it 
was  of  the  utmost  importance. 

Just  before  the  1914-18  war  my 


mother  was  at  school  in  Germany  — 
in  Berlin,  I  think.  I  do  not  know  what 
sort  of  school  it  was  or  how  long  she 
was  there,  but  I  do  know  she  got 
home  by  way  of  Switzerland  and  my 
grandmother  went  out  to  join  her 
there  and  they  had  a  holiday  in  one 
of  those  hotels  on  one  of  the  Swiss 
lakes  which  are  described  in  so 
many  novels  of  the  time. 

During  the  war  my  mother  and  my 
grandmother  did  volunteer  nursing  in 
England  for  the  Red  Cross.  Father 
had  been  wounded  in  France  with 
the  Canadian  army  and  invalided 
back  to  England  where  he  was  sent 
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to  the  hospital  in  which  my  mother 
served.  My  parents  were  married  on 
31  December  1 91 8. 

After  the  wedding  they  went  up  to 
London  and  saw  the  famous  musical 
"Chu-Chin-Chow.”  My  father’s  family 
were  all  very  musical  and  my  father 
had  a  lovely  baritone  voice.  Because 
of  their  anniversary,  New  Year’s  Eve 
was  always  a  family  affair  for  us.  My 
parents  came  out  to  Canada  as  soon 
as  they  could  and  went  to  Calgary 
where  my  Priestly  grandparents 
lived.  My  brother  Frank  and  I  were 
born  in  Calgary.  Grandmother  Ad- 
nams  came  out  from  England  to  Cal¬ 
gary  a  few  years  after  the  end  of  the 
war  but  she  soon  moved  to  Victoria, 
British  Columbia. 

The  years  after  the  First  World 
War  were  difficult  for  the  returned 
men,  and  for  a  few  years  Father 
went  down  East  to  look  for  work  as  a 
journalist  while  my  mother,  with 
Frank  and  me,  came  to  live  with  my 
grandmother  in  Victoria.  My  mother 
was  active  in  the  Victoria  Natural 
History  Society.  I  remember  the  cam¬ 
paign  to  protect  the  Lily  (British 
Columbia’s  native  Erythronium),  or 
Dog  Tooth  Violet  as  it  is  sometimes 
called.  Mother  found  a  cartoon  in 
Punch  which  was  used  in  the  cam¬ 
paign.  It  showed  an  English  couple, 
their  arms  full  to  overflowing  with  daf¬ 
fodils,  about  to  get  into  their  little  car, 
leaving  an  empty  field  with  one  lone 
plant  sticking  up  in  the  middle  of  it. 
The  woman  is  saying,  "Look, 
George,  we  forgot  one.”  I  recall 
Mother  explaining  the  irony  of  it  to 
me. 

I  have  a  packet  of  articles  written 
by  Mother  from  this  period  in  Vic¬ 
toria.  The  articles  are  about  Van¬ 
couver  Island  flowers  and  each  is 
headed  "Nature  Notes”  above  the 
title.  Perhaps  they  were  written  for 


the  Society  or  even  the  local 
newspaper,  but  I  have  not  been  able 
to  ascertain  either.  The  articles  are 
informative  and  are  charmingly  writ¬ 
ten  in  my  mother’s  easily  recog¬ 
nizable  style.  They  tell  of  the  history 
and  origin  of  each  plant,  and  show 
her  keen  love  of  that  kind  of 
knowledge,  her  curiosity,  and  her 
longing  to  share  what  she  learned. 

I  have  since  come  to  realize  that 
my  mother  was  an  example  of  the 
English  amateur  —  with  broad  inter¬ 
ests  and  indefatigable  curiosity,  to 
which  is  applied  a  stern  appreciation 
of  discipline  and  logic.  Years  later, 
when  she  was  explaining  to  me  how 
they  counted  the  birds  in  a  flock 
during  a  Christmas  bird  count,  I  said, 
"Oh,  you’re  quite  honest  about  this, 
then,”  and  she  turned,  grinned,  and 
said,  "My  dear  child,  we’re  not 
honest,  we  are  scientific.” 

In  1930,  when  I  was  eight,  my 
father  secured  a  position  with  the 
Winnipeg  Free  Press,  and  we  moved 
to  Winnipeg.  That  seems  to  be  when 
Mother’s  interest  changed  from 
botany  to  birds,  although  she  was  al¬ 
ways  a  botanist  as  well  as  a  bird 
lover.  (She  did  botanical  studies  for 
Ducks  Unlimited  when  we  were  in 
Yorkton.)  In  Winnipeg  I  remember 
Dr.  H.M.  Speechly,  a  medical  doctor 
as  well  as  a  naturalist,  giving  us  cold 
vaccine.  Speechly  also  pioneered 
mosquito  control,  using  oil  to  cover 
sloughs  and  wet  areas.  I  began  to  be 
aware  of  how  interesting  my  mother 
was  as  a  person  and  this  awareness 
grew  as  I  grew.  So  much  of  what  I  do 
and  think  and  enjoy  today  are,  I 
think,  a  direct  inheritance  from  my 
mother. 

She  had  a  wonderful  enthusiasm 
for  life  and  a  profound  belief  in  God 
as  seen  in  all  created  things.  Every¬ 
thing  and  everybody  were  God’s 
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creatures  and  deserved  respect  and 
interest.  She  loved  the  recurring 
seasons  of  the  year  and  she  had  the 
same  love  for  and  found  endless  joy 
in  the  seasons  of  the  Church  year. 
We  looked  forward  to  the  collects 
and  hymns  of  the  special  days  and 
festivals  as  they  came  around.  She 
owned  all  sorts  of  books  about  the 
origins  of  pagan  and  Christian  fes¬ 
tivals.  She  encouraged  me  in  an 
early  interest  in  pre-historic  times 
and  archaeology. 

Together  as  a  family  we  became 
excited  about  all  the  discoveries 
which  had  been  made  and  were  still 
taking  place  in  South  America, 
Mexico,  Greece  and  Egypt.  Those 
years  between  the  wars  have  tended 
to  be  overshadowed  by  the  dreadful¬ 
ness  of  the  Depression  but  there 
were  also  exciting  ideas  abroad.  I 
have  always  appreciated  the  fact  that 
!  was  educated  by  people  who  had 
worked  on  or  had  been  influenced  by 
the  idea  of  a  League  of  Nations  and 
who  believed  that  lasting  peace  was 
possible.  (For  instance  our  high- 
school  history  text  was  entitled  World 
Progress.  The  word  “progress”  was 
of  the  utmost  significance.)  My  father 
and  men  like  him  had  high  hopes  for 
Canada  as  it  emerged  after  the 
Statute  of  Westminster.  I  heard  a 
radio  program  not  long  ago  about  the 
people  in  the  thirties  in  Canada  who 
were  beginning  to  be  interested  in 
birds  and  their  ways,  and  I  thought  of 
my  mother  and  her  interests.  She 
was  certainly  a  vibrant  participant  of 
the  times  in  which  we  lived. 

During  the  years  in  Winnipeg  my 
mother  wrote  articles  on  birds  and 
bird-life  for  both  the  Winnipeg 
Tribune  and  the  Winnipeg  Free 
Press.  She  was  an  active  member  of 
the  Manitoba  Natural  History  Society. 
That  organization  sponsored  talks  in 
the  evenings  in  the  old  University 


buildings  on  Broadway;  sometimes 
Frank  and  I  would  be  taken  to  hear 
them.  Once  Grey  Owl  spoke  and  we 
were  enchanted.  Also  the  museum 
contained  the  skeleton  of  a  dinosaur 
from  Alberta  where  we  had  been 
born. 

I  was  an  asthmatic  child  and  I 
remember  how  my  mother  used  to  sit 
up  with  me  all  night  when  the  attacks 
were  at  their  worst,  conscious  of  how 
terrifying  it  is  to  a  child  to  be  sitting 
up  unable  to  breathe  at  four  o’clock 
in  the  morning. 

My  brother  Michael  was  born  in 
Winnipeg  when  Frank  and  I  were 
nine  and  ten.  We  adored  him.  About 
this  time,  too,  I  remember  all  the  in¬ 
terest  mothers  like  ours  were  taking 
in  vitamins  (pronounced  “vittamins” 
then)  and  my  mother  thereafter 
cooked  vegetables  for  a  very  short 
time  in  very  little  water. 

In  1934,  my  father  moved  to 
Yorkton  to  become  the  local  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  three  Sifton 
newspapers,  the  Winnipeg  Free 
Press,  the  Saskatoon  Star-Phoenix, 
and  the  Regina  Leader-Post.  My 
mother  loved  the  rolling  prairies  and 
the  parkland  bluff  country.  She  al¬ 
ways  said  she  was  much  happier 
with  the  openness  of  the  prairies 
than  she  was  surrounded  by  the 
forests  and  mountains  of  the  west 
coast. 

I  cannot  clearly  remember  the 
chronology  of  events  of  her  life  in 
Yorkton.  Frank  and  I  went  into  high 
school  and,  of  course,  became  ab¬ 
sorbed  in  our  lives  in  the  Yorkton 
Collegiate  Institute  (YCI).  The  YCI 
then  was  famous  for  its  highly 
qualified  teachers  and  its  imaginative 
principal,  William  Steinson,  who  in¬ 
itiated  the  “Yo-Co-ln  Plan”  with  a 
three  week  review  period  when  the 
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better  students,  excused  from  the 
review,  could  instead  study  extra 
topics.  Both  my  parents  were  in¬ 
volved  in  the  enriched  curricula 
which  occurred  three  times  a  year.  (I 
remember  being  questioned  about 
the  program  by  members  of  the  Col¬ 
lege  of  Education  years  later,  when  I 
was  on  faculty  at  the  University  of 
British  Columbia.) 

At  that  time,  mother  began  writing 
a  weekly  nature  column  for  the 
Yorkton  Enterprise  and  taking  boys 
such  as  Stuart  Houston  and  Harvey 
Beck  out  for  walks.  I  recall  mother 
commenting  on  Harvey’s  careful  ob¬ 
servation  and  note-taking  as  he 
gradually  became  more  and  more  in¬ 
terested  in  insects. 

Mother  became  involved  in  the 
work  of  the  Benevolent  Society  as 
the  representative  of  the  Anglican 
Womens’  Auxiliary  and  thereby  be¬ 
came  very  concerned  about 
ameliorating  the  conditions  of  the  In¬ 
dians  and  Metis  living  in  tents  south 
of  the  cemetery  hill.  I  have  a  recol¬ 
lection  that  she  went  down  to  Regina 
to  speak  to  our  Member  of  the  Legis¬ 
lative  Assembly  about  their  plight. 

During  the  war  she  became  the 
local  representative  of  the  Wartime 
Prices  and  Trade  Board.  I  remember 
her  explaining  rationing  to  Mr.  Just, 
the  farmer  who  brought  us  our  butter 
and  eggs.  (And  one  of  the  clear 
memories  I  have  of  her  funeral  ser¬ 
vice  is  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Just  driving  up 
and  securing  their  horse  and  cart 
outside  Holy  Trinity  Church.) 

An  early  wartime  memory  is  of  the 
call  which  came  out  for  people  to 
turn  in  their  binoculars  as  there  was 
a  shortage  of  them  for  the  Armed 
Services  personnel.  With  great  sad¬ 
ness  my  mother  took  hers  down  to 
the  assigned  depot,  only  to  be  told 


that  they  were  not  the  correct  size, 
so  she  returned  home  rejoicing. 

During  the  Second  World  War,  my 
brother  Frank  and  I  joined  up.  Frank 
went  off  with  the  64th  Field  Battery  in 
Yorkton  when  it  mobilized.  He  was 
not  quite  18  but  had  finished  high 
school  at  my  father’s  insistence.  I 
went  into  the  Women’s  Royal  Cana¬ 
dian  Naval  Service  (W.R.C.N.S.)  as 
soon  as  they  began  recruiting.  Frank 
went  overseas  while  I  served  in 
H.M.C.S.  Cornwallis  in  Nova  Scotia. 

The  Blue  Jay  began  in  October 
1942.  I  was  still  at  home  for  the  first 
few  issues,  and  remember  father 
coming  home  to  find  Norma  Beck 
and  me  coloring  covers  with  blue 
crayons  around  our  kitchen  table, 
putting  it  together  with  even  little 
Michael  helping  as  best  he  could. 

People  have  often  asked  me  why  it 
was  called  The  Blue  Jay.  To  anyone 
brought  up  on  the  Burgess  Bedtime 
Stories  this  seems  a  strange  ques¬ 
tion.  Sammy  Jay  was  the  one  who 
brought  the  news  through  the  green 
forest.  The  Blue  Jay  was  the  bulletin 
of  the  Yorkton  Natural  History 
Society.  It  seemed  so  obvious.  I  am 
told  that  these  days  the  Burgess 
stories  are  held  in  low  regard  by 
educators  and  librarians.  Dear  me! 
We  loved  them. 

Besides  the  worry  of  having  my 
brother’s  regiment  fighting  in  Europe, 
my  mother  was  greatly  concerned 
over  the  welfare  of  her  two  half- 
sisters.  One  had  married  and  gone  to 
live  in  Jersey  in  the  Channel  Islands, 
so  they  were  under  German  occupa¬ 
tion,  and  the  other  had  become  a 
member  of  the  Community  of  the 
Precious  Blood  and  had  gone  to 
Japan  and  been  interned  by  the 
Japanese  on  an  island  in  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  They  were  anxious  times. 
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My  brother  Michael  was  at  home 
still  and  was  a  great  source  of  joy. 
Mother  used  to  tease  us  and  say  it 
was  amazing  how  Michael 
developed  after  we  had  joined  up 
and  gone  away.  I  expect  we  were 
sometimes  rather  bossy  with  our  little 
brother. 

After  the  war  there  was  all  the  ex¬ 
citement  of  Frank  and  me  being  able 
to  go  to  University  with  our  Veterans’ 
allowances.  Frank  went  into  Electri¬ 
cal  Engineering  at  the  University  of 
Alberta  and  I  went  into  the  Faculty  of 
Arts  at  the  University  of  British 
Columbia,  both  of  us  in  the  special 
January  class  which  each  Canadian 
University  set  up.  Mother  was  so  in¬ 
terested  in  what  we  were  planning  to 
do  and  the  courses  we  were  taking. 
And  then  she  died  suddenly  —  just 
as  exams  were  about  to  start  at  the 
end  of  the  first  term.  I  remember 
travelling  home  from  Vancouver  for 
her  funeral  by  train  just  as  the 
crocuses  were  beginning  to  come 
out  on  the  prairies. 

It  was  my  grandmother  Adnams 
who  thought  of  the  phrase  “She 
builded  better  than  she  knew”  for 
Mother’s  tombstone  in  the  Yorkton 
cemetery.  The  words  have  become 
even  more  true  than  we  realized  they 


would  at  the  time.  It  was  wonderful 
for  Michael’s  family,  when  they  went 
back  to  Saskatchewan  for  the 
celebrations  in  1980,  to  visit  the 
Isabel  Priestly  Nature  Trail  at  York 
Lake.  We  were  all  very  proud  and 
pleased  to  see  the  picture  and  ac¬ 
count  of  our  mother  (and  now 
grandmother)  in  Herstory  in  1987. 
And  our  gratitude  goes  out  to  Stuart 
Houston  for  his  work  in  putting 
together  this  special  issue  of  The 
Blue  Jay. 

I  hope  these  remarks  have  helped 
to  give  some  idea  of  the  person 
Mother  was.  Appropriate  adjectives 
to  describe  my  mother  would  include 
"marvellous,  wonderful,  undaunted.” 

I  am  sorry  I  have  so  little  factual  in¬ 
formation  about  her  early  years,  but 
when  she  died  we  were  entering  ex¬ 
citing  new  phases  of  our  lives  and  so 
were  looking  ahead,  not  back.  My 
grandmother  could  have  supplied  the 
kind  of  detail  Stuart  wants,  but  we 
had  not  troubled  to  ask  her  for  the  in¬ 
formation  prior  to  her  death  in  1962. 
The  passion  for  facts  about  “roots” 
was  not  yet  prevalent.  In  any  case  I 
think  Mother  would  have  preferred  to 
think  we  have  happy  memories 
rather  than  precise  dates  and 
names. 


Which  are  the  good  hawks?  Just  before  he  went  overseas,  CpI.  Culver  made 
the  following  suggestion  in  a  letter  from  New  York...  “Could  you  not  prepare  a 
chart  showing  the  amount  of  good  and  the  amount  of  harm  done  annually  by 
the  various  species  of  hawks  and  owls?  I  remember  when  Frank  and  I  caused 
some  poor  farmer  to  tear  his  hair  and  the  gophers  to  rejoice,  when  we  shot  a 
Swainson’s  Hawk!”  ...  (By  the  way  CpI.  Culver  very  tactfully  makes  no  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  severe  lecture  he  and  Frank  also  received  at  the  hands  of  Mrs. 
Priestly  following  the  above  mentioned  episode,  apparently  it  made  a  lasting 
impression!)  Isabel  Priestly,  1943.  The  Blue  Jay  2:2. 
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My  personal  recollections  of 
mother  are  few  and  hazy  as  I  was 
only  twelve  years  old  when  she  died. 

I  grew  up  in  the  home  of  a  keen 
naturalist.  Housekeeping  was  not  for 
mother.  Many  a  dish  of  our  good 
Limoges  china  set  crashed  on  our 
kitchen  floor  as  she  caught  sight  of  a 
bird  in  the  garden  and  promptly  for¬ 
got  all  about  what  she  was  supposed 
to  be  doing. 

Probably  her  most  prized  posses¬ 
sion  was  her  metal  plant  gathering 
case  or  vasculum  which  she  carried 
over  her  shoulder  on  every  expedi¬ 
tion  she  took.  Her  lunch  —  and  mine 
too,  if  I  was  allowed  to  go  along  — 
was  packed  inside  on  the  outward 
journey  to  be  replaced  later  by 
flowers  and  grasses  which  were  car¬ 
ried  home  to  be  pressed  and 
labelled.  Coming  a  close  second  to 
this  case  were  her  binoculars.  So 
precious  were  they  to  her  that  she  ig¬ 
nored  a  wartime  plea  to  civilians  to 
surrender  binoculars  for  use  by  the 
armed  forces.  I  think  she  always  felt 
a  little  guilty  about  this  act  of 
defiance. 

Although  I  had  no  great  interest  in 
her  projects,  I  was  often  allowed  to 
tag  along  on  the  hopes,  I’m  sure,  that 
the  interest  would  kindle  —  either 
that  or  there  was  no  babysitter  avail¬ 
able!  I  remember  the  thrill  of  standing 
beside  Mum  as  she  would  flag  down 
the  C.N.R.  train  to  take  us  home  the 
three  miles  from  a  bird  watching  trip 
to  York  Lake.  I  also  remember  how 
much  I  used  to  look  forward  to  the 
bean  soup  which  always  awaited  us 
at  the  Houstons  after  a  bird  count  on 
Boxing  Day. 


Bird  banding  also  played  an  impor¬ 
tant  part  in  her  life  for  numerous  trips 
to  Rousay  Lake  with  Mum  and  Stuart 
are  clearly  fixed  in  my  mind.  I  also 
recall  going  into  the  hardware  store 
in  Yorkton  and  helping  Mum  choose 
the  cutlery  and  china  that  was  to  be 
used  to  stock  the  newly-built  Ducks 
Unlimited  banding  cabin  at  Rousay 
Lake.  I  vaguely  recall  J.H.  Wilson 
from  Indian  Head  who  came  to  band 
birds  for  Ducks  Unlimited  at  Leech 
Lake  and  how  he  and  mother  would 
compare  notes. 

Mother  was  also  very  knowledge¬ 
able  about  astronomy  and  would 
often  go  star  gazing  up  beside  the 
water  tower.  During  the  war  when  a 
watchman  was  posted  there,  she 
was  challenged  one  evening;  as  bent 
upon  star  gazing  she  was  suspected 
of  sabotaging  the  water  tower.  This 
amused  me  no  end. 

As  a  youngster  in  primary  school,  I 
remember  mother  coming  into  the 
schools  to  give  nature  talks  or  to  take 
classes  on  nature  walks  out  beyond 
where  the  fairgrounds  were.  I  also 
remember  being  wakened  once  in 
the  wee  small  hours  of  the  morning 
so  that  I  might  accompany  my 
mother  to  Bredenbury  where  the 
army  had  helped  some  scientists  set 
up  equipment  to  observe  a  total 
eclipse  of  the  sun.  Dad  covered  this 
event  for  C.B.C.  radio  and  Mum  was 
there  out  of  general  interest.  What 
remains  vividly  in  my  mind  is  the 
chirping  of  the  birds  in  the  early 
dawn,  the  eerie  stillness  as  the 
eclipse  took  place  and  the  gradual 
renewal  of  the  morning  chorus  as  the 
eclipse  passed. 
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Interspersed  with  all  this  I  remem¬ 
ber  knitting  needles  clicking  frantical¬ 
ly  as  socks  and  mittens  were  turned 
out  as  part  of  our  contribution  to  the 
Red  Cross  for  the  troops  overseas. 
The  Wartime  Prices  and  Trade 
Coard  also  took  up  a  large  portion  of 
mother’s  time  as  did  her  work  with 
Holy  Trinity  Anglican  Church.  I  recall 
showings  of  her  plant  collections  in 
the  basement  of  St.  Andrew’s  United 
Church. 

A  much  more  exciting  basement  to 
me  at  that  age  was  in  the  Yorkton 
Enterprise  building.  There  Mother 


would  help  put  together  Christmas 
hampers  as  part  of  her  involvement 
with  the  Yorkton  Benevolent  Society. 
The  toys  that  went  in  these  hampers 
intrigued  me. 

My  growing  up  years  were  certain¬ 
ly  never  dull  for  Mother’s  interests 
filled  each  day  to  the  brim.  The  ex¬ 
citement  when  The  Blue  Jay  was 
being  prepared  for  publication  was 
second  to  none.  How  important  I  felt 
as  I  went  around  the  Houston’s 
kitchen  table  picking  up  pages  in 
their  correct  order  after  they  had 
been  run  off  and  made  them  ready  to 


Bob,  Frank  and  Michael  Priestly. 
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be  stapled  together.  When  an  en¬ 
quiry  came  from  The  British  Natural 
History  Museum  with  regards  to  sub¬ 
scribing  to  The  Blue  Jay,  the  level  of 
excitement  reached  its  peak. 

These  are  only  a  few  schoolboy 
recollections  of  a  most  remarkable 
mother.  Now  I  am  the  father  of  two 
daughters  and  two  sons  and  what  is 
equally  remarkable  is  that  one 
daughter  has  inherited  her 
grandmother’s  deep  love  of  nature. 
As  a  little  child  she  collected  and 


labelled  seaweed  and  shells  found 
here  on  the  west  coast,  she  pressed 
flowers  and  grasses,  and  ended  up 
studying  Marine  Biology  at  the 
University  of  Victoria.  One  of  my 
sons  showed  an  early  interest  in 
birds  and  had  quite  a  library  of  books 
about  them  when  still  very  young. 
The  outdoors  always  held  a  fascina¬ 
tion  for  him  and  he  is  presently 
studying  Forestry  as  a  career.  How  I 
wish  that  my  Mother  had  been 
spared  to  see  her  grandchildren 
follow  in  her  footsteps. 


Physalis  heterophylla  B.  DeVries 
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OTHERS  WHO  REMEMBER 
ISABEL  M.  PRIESTLY 


BILL  ARMSTRONG,  3551  Allen  Avenue,  Regina,  Saskatchewan.  S4S  0Z8 


My  first  recollection  of  Mrs.  Priestly 
stands  out.  It  was  a  Saturday  morn¬ 
ing  in  June.  I  was  eight  or  nine  years 
old  at  the  time.  The  company,  as  I 
recall,  consisted  of  Mrs.  Priestly, 
Stuart  Houston,  Larry  Millar  (and  his 
dog,  Pal),  my  sister,  Rhoda,  and 
myself.  We  walked  to  the  "muskeg,” 
west  along  the  railroad  tracks  from 


ANSGAR  O.  ASCHIM,  RR#5,  Site  17, 
S6V  5R3 

I  sent  in  my  twenty-five  cents  in 
the  fall  of  1944  and  received  Volume 
1,  Number  1,  and  all  subsequent  is¬ 
sues  of  The  Blue  Jay.  I  sent  in  obser¬ 
vations  to  Mrs.  Priestly  when  I  was  a 
Timber  Cruiser  for  the  Department  of 
Natural  Resources,  based  at  Love, 


Yorkton,  north  of  the  Exhibition 
Grounds.  Departure  time  was  7  a.m. 
and  each  participant  was  to  bring  a 
lunch.  I  am  ashamed  to  admit  that  I 
cannot  recall  one  single  bird  that  we 
encountered  that  morning.  My  only 
memory  is  the  incredibly  awful  taste 
of  cornflakes  eaten  out  of  a  sealer 
with  condensed  milk  and  no  sugar. 


Box  21 ,  Prince  Albert,  Saskatchewan. 
Saskatchewan. 

[Editor’s  Note:  In  1991,  Mr.  Aschim 
kindly  donated  his  complete  set  of 
Blue  Jay  issues  to  the  editor  of  the 
magazine  as  a  reference  set.] 


HARVEY  BECK,  Box  485,  Strathmore,  Alberta.  TOJ  3H0 


I’m  afraid  that  with  the  passage  of 
time  my  memories  of  Mrs.  Priestly 
have  become  somewhat  blurred.  I 
still  remember  her  with  a  deep  feel¬ 
ing  of  warmth  because  she  was  the 
first  adult  to  treat  me  as  an  equal  and 
one  of  the  few  adults  with  whom,  as 
a  teenager,  I  felt  completely  at  ease. 

Isolated  incidents  that  remain  vivid 
in  my  mind  include  my  first  sighting 
of  an  avocet  that  we  shared  standing 
knee-deep  in  a  road-side  ditch  in  a 


cloud  of  mosquitoes;  flushing  a  bird 
while  chasing  butterflies  with  my  net 
and  having  Mrs.  Priestly  call  to  me  to 
catch  it  —  which  to  my  surprise,  and 
I’m  sure  to  the  bird’s  and  Mrs. 
Priestly’s,  I  "bagged”  my  first  and 
only  Upland  Sandpiper;  rushing 
down  to  the  railway  station  on  Broad¬ 
way  together  one  evening  in  answer 
to  a  report  of  a  strange  hummingbird 
and  finding  ourselves  watching  the 
uncoiling  of  the  “tongue”  on  various 
Hawk  Moths,  the  reported  "birds,” 
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feeding  on  Nicotians  flowers;  and 
having  my  first  alcoholic  drink  —  a 
thimble-full  of  sherry  —  at  the 
Priestly’s  to  celebrate  with  Ruth  and 
Cliff  Shaw  their  move  to  Yorkton 
from  Regina.  Mrs.  Priestly,  Cliff  and  I 
shared  many  field  trips  and  Cliff  was 


always  armed  with  a  35  mm  camera. 

[Note:  Harvey  is  the  author  of  The 
Mammals  of  Saskatchewan.  For 
many  years  he  has  compiled  the 
annual  index  for  Canadian  Field- 
Naturalist.] 


J.  NEIL  BLACK,  922  Whitton  Avenue,  London,  Ontario.  N6H  4H5 


My  most  vivid  memory  involves 
seeking,  and  finding,  a  nighthawk 


nest  with  two  eggs  on  the  gravel  roof 
of  Victoria  School. 


MRS.  E.  K.  FORSBERG  (nee  MISS  E.  K.  JONES),  302  -  41  Bison  Avenue, 
Weyburn,  Saskatchewan.  S4F1  0H9 


As  Miss  E.K.  Jones  of  Raymore,  I 
subscribed  to  The  Blue  Jay  in  its 
early  years.  My  brother,  Clayton 
Jones,  was  also  a  member.  Clayton 
knew  the  birds,  fed  them  all  winter 
and  had  chickadees  eat  from  his 
hand.  A  short  note  telling  how  the 
chickadees  would  perch  on  my  head 
and  feed  from  my  hand  was  publish¬ 


ed  in  the  third  issue  of  The  Blue  Jay 
in  June  1943.  Now  I  feed  peanuts 
and  sunflower  seeds  to  the  squirrels 
in  the  trees  behind  my  apartment 
block. 

Later  I  sent  several  notes  to  L.T. 
Carmichael,  which  he  published  in 
1951  and  1952. 


MAUREEN  FULLER  (nee  MAUREEN  COLBECK),  406  -  401  Queen’s  Quay 
West,  Toronto,  Ontario.  M5V  2Y2 

I  remember  Mrs.  Priestly  as  a  and  watched  birds, 
woman  who  wore  sensible  shoes 


Too  often  people  tend  to  lump  all  the  wild  mice  together  as  “field  mice,”  but 
there  are  some  eight  or  more  different  species  of  mice  in  Saskatchewan,  all 
interesting  and  some,  like  the  White-footed  Mouse,  really  beautiful  little  crea¬ 
tures.  Isabel  M.  Priestly,  1943.  The  Blue  Jay  1 :6. 
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Blue  Jay  at  Houston’s  feeding  tray,  Yorkton,  1959. 


NORMA  HAWKINS  (nee  NORMA  BECK),  2772  Spruce  Street,  Vancouver, 
British  Columbia.  V6H  2R2 


The  first  issues  of  The  Blue  Jay 
had  the  title  in  large  stencilled  capi¬ 
tals.  It  was  my  job  to  colour  the  in¬ 
side  of  the  letters  with  a  blue 
pencil-crayon.  I  did  go  on  a  couple  of 
nature  treks  with  Mrs.  Priestly,  and  I 
remember  that  as  soon  as  I  got  her 
binoculars  trained  on  something  in¬ 
teresting,  she  would  snatch  them 
from  me  because  she  had  spotted 
something  even  more  exciting. 

I  loved  Mrs.  Priestly  because  she 
treated  me  as  a  grown-up  and  al¬ 
ways  made  me  welcome  in  her 
home.  And  how  well  I  remember  her 


marvellous  sense  of  humour  and  her 
recognition  of,  and  tolerance  for, 
other  people’s  eccentricities.  We 
were  all  absolutely  devastated  when 
she  died  suddenly.  Poor  Harvey,  my 
brother,  had  to  write  his  most  difficult 
university  exam  immediately  after 
learning  the  news.  I  remember  that 
Dr.  Sigga  Houston  phoned  to  Stuart 
Houston’s  landlady  in  Winnipeg  and 
had  her  clip  out  the  obituary  from  the 
Winnipeg  Tribune  before  Stuart 
could  see  it;  he  was  writing  exams 
that  week  that  would  determine 
whether  he  would  be  accepted  into 
Medicine. 
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ELIZABETH  K.  HUBBARD,  Box  453,  Grenfell,  Saskatchewan.  SOG  2B0 


It  wasn’t  until  Dr.  Houston  asked 
me  for  some  recollections  of  Mrs. 
Priestly,  and  I  began  digging  back 
into  the  first  three  volumes  of  The 
Blue  Jay,  that  I  realised  what  a 
tremendous  debt  I  owed  this  lady 
whom  I  never  met. 

When  in  1941  I  left  the  Indian 
Head  Experimental  Farm  to  be  mar¬ 
ried  and  live  1 1  miles  from  Grenfell,  I 
might  have  found  myself  an  isolated 
observer  had  it  not  been  for  a  for¬ 
tuitous  happening.  Someone  from  In¬ 
dian  Head  sent  me  the  second  issue 
of  The  Blue  Jay.  (I  have  never  seen 
the  first  issue). 

What  a  world  of  interest  opened. 
The  editor,  Mrs.  Priestly,  was  inter¬ 
ested  in  all  aspects  of  nature.  She 
asked  for  information  on  the 
presence,  behaviour,  abundance 
and  welfare  of  everything  —  birds, 
flowers,  bats,  snakes  and  insects. 
People  responded  —  and  how  they 
responded!  What  an  opportunity  to 
share  your  enthusiasm  and  observa¬ 
tions  with  others  of  like  or  differing 
mind.  Not  all  were  amateurs.  Scien¬ 
tists  contributed  and  asked  for  our 
observations  and  statistics.  We 
shared,  we  learned,  and  were 


forerunners  of  things  to  come. 

Mrs.  Priestly  enlisted  the  help  of 
C.L.  Patch  of  the  National  Museum 
in  Ottawa  to  identify  what  my  hus¬ 
band  and  I  took  to  be  mud-puppies. 
We  were  told  that  mud-puppies  had 
not  been  recorded  west  of  Manitoba, 
and  that  we  had  the  larval  or  imma¬ 
ture  form  of  the  salamander,  some¬ 
times  larger  than  the  adult.  Mud- 
puppies  have  four  toes  on  the 
hindfoot  and  salamanders  five.  Patch 
advised  that  salamander  specimens 
could  be  placed  alive  in  a  tin  can 
containing  damp  moss  or  damp  ex¬ 
celsior,  well  wrapped  in  paper  or 
string,  and  sent  by  mail! 

A  letter  from  Mrs.  Priestly  dated  22 
April  1945  told  how  her  son,  Frank, 
was  with  the  British  Second  Army  for 
the  Rhine  crossing,  after  taking  time 
to  clean  up  all  the  pockets  of  Nazi 
resistance.  Frank’s  letter  to  his 
mother  said  it  was  good  to  be  in 
Holland  and  see  smiles  on  all  sides. 

Through  Mrs.  Priestly  and  her 
dedicated  helpers  in  the  Yorkton 
Natural  History  Society,  we  came  to 
have  the  Saskatchewan  Natural 
History  Society. 


Editorial  Policy:  We  have  always  tried  to  present  material  in  The  Blue  Jay  in 
an  informal  manner,  just  as  if  two  or  three  nature  lovers  had  got  together  and 
were  exchanging  experiences.  At  the  same  time  we  have  always  tried  to 
present  facts  which  are  scientifically  correct.  Isabel  Priestly,  1944.  The  Blue 
Jay  1:1. 
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DR.  GEORGE  F.  LEDINGHAM,  2335  Athol  Street,  Regina,  Saskatchewan. 
S4T  3G4 


In  the  fall  of  1942  I  saw  mention  of 
The  Blue  Jay  and  sent  in  my  25 
cents  and  have  been  a  subscriber 
ever  since.  I  was  “frozen”  on  the  farm 
near  Moose  Jaw  during  the  war 
years.  Regina  College  persisted 
during  the  war  years  but  they  gave 
up  their  buildings,  including  residen¬ 
ces  for  students,  to  the  Royal 
Canadian  Air  Force.  College  lectures 
were  in  the  old  Trading  Company 
building  downtown  —  I  taught  the 
biology  class  in  January-March  1943 
and  then  began  fulltime  in  the  fall  of 
1945,  when  I  became  a  member  of 
the  Regina  Natural  History  Society.  I 
had  attended  a  few  meetings  during 
1 939-40  and  two  in  early  1 943. 

Mrs.  Priestly  wrote  to  me  for  iden¬ 
tification  of  plants  a  few  times;  I  ap¬ 
pend  one  of  her  letters. 

40  Agricultural  Avenue 
Yorkton,  July  18  [1944] 

Dear  Mr.  Ledingham; 

Many  thanks  for  identifying  the 
sedqes  —  I  also  heard  from  Dr.  Rus¬ 
sell. 

I  would  glady  dig  up  one  or  two 
Red  Lily  bulbs  for  you  but  have  not 
happened  to  be  any  place  where 
they  were  growing  and  saw  that  they 
are  past  flowering.  It  is  difficult  to 
spot  the  plants  unless  one  notices  a 
big  capsule.  However  I  can  get  some 
seed  for  you  later  on  from  a  lady 


here  who  has  some  in  her  garden 
and  possibly  I  can  persuade  her  to 
let  me  have  a  bulb.  Last  year  she 
gave  me  seed  to  send  to  my  brother 
in  England  —  incidentally  these  are 
very  anxious  days  for  me  as  all  my 
people  live  in  the  south  of  England.  I 
had  a  letter  yesterday  from  my  sister- 
in-law,  both  it  and  one  received  from 
my  son  last  week,  are  so  very 
serious  in  tone  —  so  different  from 
the  general  atmosphere  here  in 
western  Canada!  It  makes  me  realize 
how  different  world  settlement  will  be 
with  the  vast  population  on  this  con¬ 
tinent  practically  untouched  by  war. 

But  to  return  to  botany,  I  am  send¬ 
ing  along  a  sedge  which  I  did  not  find 
last  year,  it  was  growing  at  the  edge 
of  a  marsh  in  company  with  C.  lan- 
guinosa  and  C.  atherodes  —  the  lat¬ 
ter  seems  to  tolerate  deeper  water 
than  the  former.  I  felt  quite  pleased 
with  myself  last  week.  I  recognized 
C.  praticola  from  the  specimens  you 
sent  me  last  year! 

Mr.  Dick  Bird  was  up  here  this 
week  taking  pictures  of  our  colony  of 
Black-crowned  Night  Herons.  I  sup¬ 
pose  you  have  seen  his  films  at 
some  time  or  other.  Starlings  are  still 
uncommon  here  although  I  had  a  let¬ 
ter  last  week  saying  how  abundant 
they  had  become  up  at  Nipawin. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Isabel  M.  Priestly 
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WILLIAM  NIVEN,  Box  727,  Foam  Lake,  Saskatchewan.  SOA  1A0 


When  I  first  read  Mrs.  Priestly’s 
weekly  column  in  the  Yorkton 
Enterprise,  I  was  interested  and  be¬ 
came  a  member.  I  corresponded  with 
her  and  took  part  in  the  Christmas 
Bird  Count  for  many  years. 

One  incident  that  does  stand  out  in 
my  memory  was  my  first  observation 
of  two  colonies  of  Chestnut-collared 
Longspurs,  on  31  May  1942.  One 
colony  was  on  my  farm  north  of 
Sheho  and  the  other  about  1.5  miles 
northwest  on  similar  land  east  of  Sil¬ 
ver  Lake.  There  were  about  15  or  20 


pairs  in  each  colony.  Mrs.  Priestly 
admonished  me  to  be  sure  that  I  had 
not  seen  Bobolinks,  since  both 
species  sing  on  the  wing.  A  few 
Chestnut-collared  Longspurs 

returned  in  1943,  1944,  1945,  and 
again  in  1949  and  one  pair  was  seen 
on  6  June  1971.  Not  one  has  been 
seen  since. 

I  also  saw  fairly  large  flocks  of 
Smith’s  Longspur  in  the  field  in  both 
spring  and  fall,  in  1944,  1946  and 
1949.  None  of  these  have  been  seen 
since. 


LLOYD  O.T.  PETERSON,  Box  866,  Indian  Head,  Saskstchewan.  SOG  2K0 


I  concur  fully  that  Mrs.  Priestly 
deserves  recognition.  I  had  some 
business  correspondence  with  her  in 
my  capacity  as  a  public  employee  in 
Entomology.  I  met  her  only  once, 
when  away  from  the  laboratory  on  in¬ 
sect  survey  work,  in  1942  or  1943.  I 
purposely  returned  through  Yorkton 
to  meet  her.  It  was  late  afternoon.  I 
found  her  with  two  high  school  stu¬ 
dents,  Harvey  Beck  and  Stuart 
Houston,  in  her  home  busily  assem¬ 
bling  the  letter-sized  pages  of  what 


was  then  the  Yorkton  Natural  History 
Society  bulletin,  The  Blue  Jay.  Time 
was  of  crucial  importance  so  my  visit 
was  short. 

My  memory  is  of  a  tall,  spare 
woman,  dressed  very  informally,  to¬ 
tally  absorbed  in  the  task  at  hand.  I 
wish  I  could  have  become  better  ac¬ 
quainted  with  Mrs.  Priestly,  for  her 
dedication  and  leadership  have 
served  as  a  great  stimulus  to  our 
local  and  provincial  societies. 


God  has  given  us  the  earth  for  our  life.  It  is  a  great  entail.  IT  BELONGS  AS 
MUCH  TO  THOSE  WHO  COME  AFTER  US  AS  TO  US;  and  we  have  no 
right,  by  anything  we  do,  or  neglect  to  do,  to  involve  them  in  unnecessary 
penalties  or  to  deprive  them  of  benefits  which  are  theirs  by  right.  John  Ruskin 
(quoted  by  I.  M.  Priestly  in  editorial  comments),  1 944.  The  Blue  Jay  3:1 . 
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A.L.  RAND,  Acting  Chief,  Biological  Division,  National  Museum  of  Canada, 
Ottawa.  [June  8,  1946] 


The  news  of  Mrs.  Priestly’s  death 
came  to  me  as  a  great  shock. 
Though  I  had  not  the  pleasure  of  her 
personal  acquaintance,  I  had  cor¬ 
responded  with  her  for  some  years, 
and  had  a  great  appreciation  of  her 
ability  and  of  the  good  work  she  was 
doing  in  fostering  an  interest  in  wild 


life  in  the  prairies. 

Through  her  sponsoring  The  Blue 
Jay  and  her  correspondence,  Mrs. 
Priestly  had  endeared  herself  to  a 
wide  circle  of  friends  and  acquaintan¬ 
ces,  and  the  loss  we  have  suffered 
will  be  keenly  felt. 


J.  FRANK  ROY,  650  Costigan  Way,  Saskatoon,  Saskatchewan.  S7J  3R2 


It  was  the  fall  of  1942.  Picture  a 
14-year-old  farmboy  from  Tullis,  Sas¬ 
katchewan,  attending  a  country 
school  seven  miles  from  the  nearest 
town,  Lucky  Lake.  From  his  earliest 
days  fascinated  by  birds,  he  had 
finally  saved  enough  money  to  buy  a 
pair  of  3-power  field  glasses  and  for 
$3.50,  a  copy  of  Taverner’s  Birds  of 
Canada.  One  day  he  read  an  article 
in  the  Western  Producer,  a  Mrs.  I.  M. 
Priestly  in  Yorkton  had  founded  the 
Yorkton  Natural  History  Society.  Na¬ 
ture  lovers  across  the  prairies  were 
invited  to  become  members  of  the 
society  and  subscribe  to  a  new 
mimeographed  bulletin  called  The 
Blue  Jay.  A  quarterly  in  more  ways 
than  one,  it  would  appear  four  times 
a  year  and  the  four  issues  would  cost 
a  quarter! 

Imagine,  there  were  others  in  the 
province  with  similar  interests  and 
there  would  be  a  chance  to  share 
and  learn.  He  immediately  mailed  off 
his  quarter  to  the  secretary-treasurer. 
A  week  later  he  received  a  kindly  let¬ 
ter  of  encouragement  from  Mrs. 
Priestly  herself  and  the  first  edition  of 
The  Blue  Jay  (seven  pages  including 
the  cover  with  its  banner  masthead 
pencil-crayoned  in  blue).  And  what  a 


mine  of  information  it  was:  a  bear 
had  been  seen  on  the  streets  of 
Yorkton;  an  albino  blackbird  was 
reported  from  Wroxton;  a  Mr.  Arthur 
Ward  was  banding  birds  "right  on  the 
bare  prairie  apart  from  any  bush”  not 
far  south  of  where  he  lived.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  readers  were  invited  to  take  part 
in  a  Christmas  Bird  Count.  At  last,  a 
chance  to  share  with  others  what  he 
was  seeing! 

And,  to  top  it  off,  Frank  discovered 
that  the  treasurer,  C.  Stuart  Houston, 
was  another  boy  as  young  as  he.  For 
the  next  13  years  they  would  ex¬ 
change  letters  although  they  would 
not  meet  until  1955  when  chance 
directed  their  careers  to  Saskatoon. 
To  this  day  both  agree  that  Mrs. 
Priestly  and  The  Blue  Jay  were  for¬ 
mative  influences  in  their  lives. 

May  The  Blue  Jay  which  she 
founded  continue  to  promote  and  ex¬ 
pand  the  aims  she  set  out  in  1942: 
“to  foster  an  active  interest  in  all 
branches  of  nature  study,  ...  to 
promote  the  conservation  of  all 
wildlife,  [and]  to  act  as  a  connecting 
link  between  nature  lovers  in 
Saskatchewan.” 
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JIM  SMITH,  Box  52,  Moyie,  British  Coumbia.  VOB  2A0 


I  remember  Mrs.  Priestly  as  a  kind¬ 
ly,  energetic  English  woman  who 
had  the  knack  of  getting  the  most  out 
of  young  people  (us).  I  always  en¬ 
joyed  going  out  in  the  field  with  her.  I 


still  have  a  negative  of  her  holding  an 
American  Bittern  at  Rousay  Lake  — 
though  I  had  to  go  through  about  two 
thousand  negatives  before  I  found  it. 


RUTH  SMITH  (nee  RUTH  BECK),  85  Logan  Crescent  East,  Yorkton, 
Saskatchewan.  S3N  0V8 


It  is  hard  to  believe  The  Blue  Jay 
has  been  in  existence  for  50  years! 

I  knew  Mrs.  Priestly  as  Di’s  mother 
and  my  friend.  She  was  not  like  other 
women  I  knew.  She  seemed  so 
much  more  interesting  because  she 
led  a  different  kind  of  life.  In  those 
days,  women  were  usually 
housewives,  with  few  outside  inter¬ 
ests.  Mrs.  Priestly  was  the  only 
woman  I  knew  who  tramped  around 
the  countryside  on  snowshoes  — 
once  she  got  caught  in  a  barbed-wire 
fence  —  or  who  carried  binoculars. 

What  is  now  Logan  Crescent  was 
then  known  to  us  as  Crocus  Hill  and 
she  told  us  that  from  there  she  could 
see  the  grain  elevators  at  Rokeby 
through  her  binoculars. 

One  of  my  earliest  recollections  of 
her  took  place  the  day  Di  and  I 
started  Grade  9.  This  was  also  the 
day  the  Priestlys  moved  to  Tupper 
Avenue.  We  were  excited  about 
beginning  high  shcool,  and  raced 
home  to  get  money  to  buy  our  books. 
Mrs.  Priestly  was  standing  on  the 
front  porch,  surrounded  by  boxes 
and  moving  men.  Yet  she  read  the 
book  list  carefully,  telling  us  how  in¬ 
teresting  they  looked,  and  how  much 
we  would  enjoy  them  —  especially 


Chaucer’s  Canterbury  Tales.  She 
said  it  was  a  wonderful  book,  and 
then  leaning  against  the  porch  rail¬ 
ing,  she  recited  from  memory  the 
opening  lines  “When  that  Aprille  with 
hir  shoures  sote...”  I  have  loved 
Chaucer  to  this  day. 

I  was  too  young  to  appreciate  how 
much  work  she  did  for  the 
Benevolent  Society.  However,  I  do 
remember  going  door  to  door  selling 
paper  violets  and  carnations  —  Was 
it  for  Mother’s  Day?  —  to  raise 
money  for  the  Society.  The  usual 
donation  was  ten  cents.  Then  I 
helped  her  to  roll  the  money  for  the 
bank  afterwards. 

Mr.  Priestly  I  knew  less  well.  He 
was  kind  and  jolly  when  we  met,  but 
he  was  usually  at  work  during  the 
hours  that  I  visited  Di  after  school. 
The  day  he  arrived  in  Yorkton,  a 
deranged  farmer  shot  several  of  the 
brothers  at  St.  Joseph’s  College.  Not 
only  did  he  file  his  story  with  his 
newspapers,  but  since  he  had  not 
had  time  to  locate  a  house  for  his 
family,  he  sent  a  copy  back  to  Mrs. 
Priestly  in  Winnipeg.  She  thought 
she  was  coming  to  the  Wild  West, 
but  fortunately  nothing  that  dreadful 
happened  after  her  arrival  in  Yorkton. 
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Bob  Priestly  had  a  stiff  knee,  a  war 
injury,  and  if  he  fell  down  he  could 
not  get  up  without  help.  In  the  winter, 
when  he  left  his  office  after  dark,  he 
always  phoned  home  so  that  Mrs. 
Priestly  could  come  to  his  aid  if  he 
slipped  and  fell  and  did  not  get  home 
on  time.  He  never  did  fall.  She  asked 
him  to  "edit”  everything  she  wrote  for 
The  Blue  Jay,  though  I  doubt  if  he 
ever  had  to  change  one  word. 

One  summer  I  spent  a  week  with 
the  Priestlys  in  a  cottage  at  Madge 
Lake,  in  Duck  Mountain  Provincial 
Park.  One  of  my  most  vivid 
memories  is  of  Mrs.  Priestly  standing 
in  the  middle  of  a  marshy  area,  in¬ 
tently  watching  two  Turkey  Vultures 
through  her  binoculars,  completely 
oblivious  to  the  vast  horde  of 
mosquitoes  surrounding  her. 

Although  we  usually  remember  her 
in  connection  with  birds,  she  had 
been  trained  as  a  botanist.  When 
she  discovered  my  interest  in  wild 
flowers,  she  taught  me  how  to  mount 
my  specimens  properly,  and  loaned 
me  her  vasculum.  At  the  time  of  her 
death  she  was  working  on  a  survey 
of  the  plants  at  the  Ducks  Unlimited 
project  southwest  of  Yorkton.  She 
was  keenly  interested  in  the  changes 
in  plant  life,  year  by  year,  as  the 


water  levels  rose. 

As  secretary-treasurer  of  the 
Yorkton  Natural  History  Society  for  a 
couple  of  years  before  her  death,  I 
was  surprised  at  the  wide  distribution 
of  The  Blue  Jay.  I  remember  the 
Museum  of  Natural  History  in  London 
taking  a  subscription  and  asking  for 
back  copies.  I  used  to  type  the  sten¬ 
cils  for  The  Blue  Jay  and  run  them 
off  on  the  Gestetner  at  the  City  Office 
where  I  worked.  I  had  permission  to 
do  so  after  hours. 

Once  I  typed  an  article  about  "ruf¬ 
fled”  grouse.  Mrs.  Priestly  laughed 
and  said  she  felt  ruffled  when  she 
noticed  the  misspelling,  and  printed  a 
correction  in  the  next  issue.  She 
worked  very  hard  in  preparing  The 
Blue  Jay  and  did  a  lot  of  work  ar¬ 
ranging  speakers  for  Yorkton  Natural 
History  Society  meetings,  a  difficult 
task  in  wartime. 

Mrs.  Priestly  had  a  sister  in  one  of 
the  Channel  Isles  that  was  occupied 
by  Germany  throughout  the  war.  Al¬ 
though  she  never  spoke  of  it,  she 
must  have  worried  a  great  deal,  for  I 
remember  her  joy  when  a  letter  ar¬ 
rived,  soon  after  the  war  ended,  tell¬ 
ing  her  they  had  survived. 


PAULINE  SUMMERS,  206  -  160  Government,  Victoria,  British  Columbia. 
V8V  2K7 


It  is  a  great  privilege  to  provide 
some  of  my  recollections  of  Mrs. 
Isabel  M.  Priestly. 

When  I  first  returned  to  Yorkton  to 
teach,  Michael,  her  younger  son, 
was  a  pupil  in  my  room  at  Simpson 
School.  We  became  close  friends.  I 
admired,  respected  and  loved  her. 


She  exerted  a  most  beneficent  in¬ 
fluence  on  my  life.  To  me,  Mrs. 
Priestly  was  a  rare  soul,  who  "pos¬ 
sessed  much  knowledge  without  os¬ 
tentation,”  and  was  always  generous 
in  sharing  it  with  others. 

Before  coming  to  Yorkton  she  had 
been  a  valued  member  of  the 
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Manitoba  Natural  History  Society. 

Though  from  my  youth  I  had  been 
curious  about  nature  —  trees, 
flowers,  birds,  insects  and  rocks  —  it 
was  not  until  I  met  Mrs.  Priestly  that 
nature  became  for  me  an  absorbing 
and  lasting  subject  of  interest  and 
study.  I  remember  the  thrill  when  she 
showed  me  my  first  grebe  nest. 

On  our  frequent  hikes  together  she 
taught  me  to  observe  carefully,  to 
identify  birds  by  sight,  sound  and 
flight  patterns,  and  to  identify  prairie 
plants.  She  shared  nature  lore 
gained  from  her  own  study,  observa¬ 
tion  and  experience.  On  one  of  the 
hikes  when  she  was  collecting  wild 
flowers  for  Ducks  Unlimited,  we  were 
on  a  poor  road  with  a  deep,  water- 
filled  ditch  along  one  side.  Spotting 
some  Bladderwort  in  the  middle  of 
the  ditch,  and  undeterred  by  any 
possibility  of  stepping  on  broken 
glass,  or  by  the  sight  of  a  garter 
snake  which  was  swimming  about, 
she  waded  in  and  secured  a  good 


specimen  of  the  plant.  She 
demonstrated  "...  an  undeviating 
steadiness  of  purpose.” 

Our  last  short  hike  together  was 
taken  only  a  few  days  before  her 
death,  after  her  recovery  from  an  at¬ 
tack  of  influenza. 

Some  of  her  natural  history 
material  was  stored  in  boxes  with  the 
Becks,  then  with  me,  then  with  Larry 
Morgotch  when  he  became  president 
of  the  Yorkton  Natural  History 
Society. 

Her  sudden  death  was  a  great 
blow  to  her  family  and  friends  and  a 
severe  loss  to  nature-lovers  in  Sas¬ 
katchewan  and  Manitoba.  She  pos¬ 
sessed  not  only  great  knowledge  but 
also  wisdom. 

Mrs.  Priestly  was  my  greatly 
valued  friend.  She  opened  up  the 
world  of  birds  and  flowers  to  me.  I 
owe  her  a  huge  debt  of  gratitude. 


The  day  is  long  past  when  museums  were  "dry  as  dust”  affairs,  —  nowadays 
museums  are  recognized  as  an  important  factor  in  the  educational  and  cul¬ 
tural  life  of  a  community  —  even  during  the  war  years  new  museums  were 
being  opened  in  England.  The  collections  already  in  the  Provincial  Museum 
are  second  to  none  and  we  may  well  be  proud  of  them.  They  must,  however, 
be  steadily  augmented  if  the  museum  is  to  take  its  place  as  an  effective 
educational  force  in  the  province,  and,  since  the  museum  is  a  provincial  in¬ 
stitution,  it  is  up  to  all  of  us  to  take  an  active  interest  in  its  development.  Priest¬ 
ly,  1 946.  The  Blue  Jay  4:1 3. 
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TRIBUTES  TO 

THE  PRIESTLY  FAMILY 

Tribute  to  Robert  J.  Priestly 

R.J.  Priestly  Passes  at  Victoria  -  1952 

[The  Yorkton  Enterprise,  24  January  1952] 


After  a  prolonged  illness,  death 
came  to  R.J.  (Bob)  Priestly  in 
Veterans’  Hospital  at  Victoria,  B.C., 
on  Friday,  January  18,  1952.  The 
former  well-known  Yorkton  radio  and 
newsman  was  laid  to  rest  in  the 
soldiers’  plot  in  the  Victoria  cemetery 
on  Tuesday  afternoon  with  a  number 
of  his  old  Yorkton  friends  now  living 
in  Victoria  in  attendance.  The  funeral 
service  was  held  from  St.  Saviour’s 
Church,  Victoria,  British  Columbia. 

Bob  Priestly  was  born  in  Toronto, 
June  16,  1890,  and  moved  to  Cal¬ 
gary  in  1905.  He  was  educated  at 
the  Toronto  public  schools  and  spent 
one  year  at  Carnegie  Institute  of 
Technology  [C.I.T.],  He  started  a  four 
year  course  at  the  latter  in  building 
engineering  but  learned  how  to  play 
football,  and  got  bitten  by  the 
newspaper  bug. 

He  moved  west  with  his  parents  to 
Calgary  and  in  1907  started  to  learn 
the  plumbing  and  heating  business 
in  his  dad’s  shop  and  graduated  a 
full-fledged  plumber  in  1911.  He 
worked  as  a  journeyman  plumber  for 
14  months  in  one  shop  and  18 
months  in  another.  In  1914  he  en¬ 
rolled  at  the  C.l.T.  in  Pittsburgh.  On 
his  return  to  Calgary,  he  sold  oil 
shares  and  did  odd  jobs  of  all 
descriptions  until  the  summer  of 
1915,  when  he  joined  the  C.P.R. 
hotel  construction  staff,  mountain 
division.  Returning  to  Calgary  in  the 


early  fall,  he  joined  the  staff  of  The 
Calgary  Albertan  as  sports  editor. 

He  enlisted  January  2,  1916,  and 
went  to  England  as  company 
quartermaster  sergeant,  then  to 
France  as  a  buck  private  in  April 
1917,  and  returned  to  England  on  a 
stretcher  in  September  of  the  same 
year.  He  spent  seven  months  in 
hospital.  He  was  then  promoted  to 
the  rank  of  lance-corporal  and 
trained  M.S.A.  troops  [conscripts 
under  the  Military  Service  Act  of  29 
August  1917]  who  were  just  arriving 
in  England.  In  September  1918,  he 
was  sent  to  the  Canadian  Officers 
Training  Corps  and  was  there  when 
the  fighting  ceased. 

On  New  Year’s  Eve,  1918,  he  mar¬ 
ried  Isabel  M.  Adnams  at  Newbury, 
Berkshire,  England,  and  shortly 
came  to  Canada.  He  re-entered  the 
plumbing  business  with  his  father 
and  remained  at  this  work  for  three 
years.  During  the  next  four  years  he 
worked  for  the  Alberta  Pacific  Grain 
Co.,  United  Grain  Growers  and  Silver 
Spray  Brewing  Co.,  doing  free-lance 
writing. 

In  1927  Mr.  Priestly  moved  to 
Toronto  to  edit  “Sanitary  Age.”  Five 
months  later  he  received  a  promotion 
from  the  Maclean’s  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany  to  edit  "Sanitary  Engineer.”  He 
was  transferred  to  the  Winnipeg  of¬ 
fice  in  February  1929,  but  he  left  this 
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firm  in  September  when  he  joined 
the  sports  staff  of  the  Winnipeg 
Tribune.  The  following  July  he  ac¬ 
cepted  a  position  on  “the  desk”  of  the 
Winnipeg  Free  Press,  remaining 
there  until  he  moved  to  Yorkton  in 
July  1935,  succeeding  Henry 
Savage  as  Sifton  Bureau  manager. 

Mr.  Priestly,  in  addition  to  his  new 
work  here,  was  proprietor  of  Bob- 
shop  which  contained  a  lending 
library  and  tobacco  shop  from  1937 
to  1942,  being  located  at  what  is  now 
[1952]  McKenzie  Auto  Equipment, 
Preston’s  Drug  Store  and  Baker’s 
Drugs  at  different  times.  He  also 
handled  Perth’s  laundry  collections. 

In  1942,  he  joined  the  announcing 
staff  of  Yorkton’s  radio  station, 
CJGX,  and  was  later  appointed 
manager.  In  1945,  he  accepted  work 
with  the  Veterans’  Rehabilitation 
Board  in  Regina. 


Mr.  Priestly’s  last  work  was  the 
well-known  Sunday  afternoon  feature 
of  Regina’s  radio  station  CKCK, 
“Your  Sunday  Visitor.”  Through  this 
program  he  won  many  friends 
among  his  unseen  audience. 

“Bob”  competed  in  almost  every 
branch  of  athletics,  but  specialized  in 
football.  He  played,  coached  and 
refereed  as  well  as  being  actively 
engaged  in  furthering  sport  almost  all 
his  life. 

He  is  survived  by  his  daughter, 
Diana,  who  is  practicing  law  in  Vic¬ 
toria,  having  served  with  the  Royal 
Canadian  Navy  throughout  the  war; 
two  sons,  Frank,  an  engineer  at 
Hamilton,  Ontario,  and  Mike  at 
Nanaimo,  British  Columbia.  Mrs. 
Priestly  predeceased  her  husband 
on  April  23,  1 946. 
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This  Week  in  Sport 

[By  KEN  MAYHEW,  Editor,  Yorkton  Enterprise,  24  January  1952] 


Bob  Priestly  Passes  The  passing  of 
our  old  friend  Bob  Priestly  in  the 
Veterans’  Hospital  at  Victoria  on 
Friday  last  removes  yet  another 
name  from  our  list  of  those  we  held 
dear.  At  the  same  time  it  must  be  a 
happy  relief  for  the  old  soldier,  writer 
and  sportsman.  Life  in  recent  years 
held  little  pleasure  for  one  who  was 
so  fond  of  fun.  At  first  we  understood 
his  remains  were  to  be  brought  to 
Yorkton  to  be  laid  beside  those  of  his 
wife,  Isabel,  who  died  here  in  1946. 
Later  it  was  decreed  otherwise  and 
“Old  Bob”  rests  in  the  Soldiers’  Plot 
in  the  Victoria  cemetery. 

Colorful  No  one  can  deny  the 
statement  that  Bob  Priestly  was  a 
colorful  character.  Since  his  return 
from  overseas  following  World  War  I 
he  devoted  most  of  his  life  to  writing, 
but  before  seeing  war  service  he 
learned  the  trade  of  plumbing  in 
Calgary. 

Sportsman  He  was  a  keen 
sportsman  and  once  served  on  the 
sport  staff  of  the  Winnipeg  Tribune 
and  later  as  desk  editor  with  the 
Winnipeg  Free  Press  before  coming 
to  Yorkton  in  the  mid-summer  of 
1935. 

Footbal  Expert  Bob  Priestly  was 


considered  an  expert  on  the  subject 
of  football,  first  as  a  player  and  later 
as  an  official.  In  fact  it  was  football 
that  caused  the  injury  that 
occasioned  his  limp.  While  in 
Yorkton,  he  served  as  a  member  of 
the  executive  of  the  old  Yorkton 
Terriers,  and  was  a  valued  member 
of  the  Yorkton  Drama  League. 

Familiar  Figure  We  can  see  him  yet 
hobbling  along  Broadway  with  his 
cane,  ready  to  argue  black  was 
white,  then  burst  into  laughter  when 
you  proved  him  wrong.  It  was  usually 
difficult  to  find  him  without  a  chew  of 
gum  or  a  bit  of  news.  He  had  a  keen 
sense  of  news,  proved  an  excellent 
writer  and  was  a  true  friend. 

Radio  Work  His  work  in  Yorkton  as 
an  announcer  and  station  manager 
of  CJGX  won  him  many  friends  as 
did  his  philosophy  on  Sunday 
afternoon  programs  over  CKCK, 
Regina,  in  later  years. 

That’s  “30”  Yes,  we’ll  miss  “Old 
Bob”  and  will  always  think  of  the 
many  kindnesses  he  did  for  us  and 
others.  “Old  soldiers  never  die,  they 
simply  fade  away.”  Rest  well,  fella. 
And  that’s  “30”  for  "This  Week  in 
Sport.” 
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Tribute  to  Frank  D.  Priestly 


[Calgary  Herald,  29  July  1 988] 

PRIESTLY  —  Mr.  Frank  Douglas 
Priestly  passed  away  in  Calgary  on 
Wednesday,  July  27,  1988  following 
a  brief  illness.  Born  in  Calgary  in 
1923,  Mr.  Priestly  served  with  the 
12th  Field  Regiment  of  the  Royai 
Canadian  Artillery  as  a  Lieutenant 
during  World  War  II  and  for  fifteen 
years  with  the  R.C.E.M.E.  [Royal 
Canadian  Electrical  and  Mechanical 
Engineers],  attaining  the  rank  of 
Major.  He  graduated  with  a  B.Sc.  in 
electrical  engineering  from  the 
University  of  Alberta  in  1950,  joined 
Westinghouse  Canada  Inc. 
remaining  with  them  until  his 
retirement  (1986)  when  he  was 
Vice-President,  Alberta  District  and 
of  the  Energy  Resources  Centre. 

Mr.  Priestly  was  chairman  of  the 
Business  Development  Committee, 
Calgary  Chamber  of  Commerce; 
member  of  the  Board,  Calgary 
Economic  Development  Authority; 
Honorary  Life  Member  of 
A.P.E.G.G.A.  [Association  of 
Engineers,  Geologists  and  Geo¬ 
physicists  of  Alberta];  member  and 


former  director  of  N.E.L.P.A. 
[Northwest  Electric  Light  and  Power 
Association];  former  board  member 
Industry  Advisor  Committee  of 
Electrical  Engineering  technology  of 
S.A.I.T.  [Southern  Alberta  Institute  of 
Technology];  member  and  past 
secretary  of  the  Calgary  Downtown 
Rotary  Club;  member  of  the  Royal 
Alberta  United  Services  Institute,  and 
a  member  of  the  Anglican  Church  of 
Canada.  Frank  was  a  loving  family 
man  and  loyal  friend  who  showed 
dedication  in  his  professional 
relationships  and  lively,  enthusiastic 
and  responsible  concern  in  church, 
civic  and  service  organizations.  He 
was  predeceased  by  his  first  wife 
Lavinia  (Davies)  Priestly  in  1985.  Mr. 
Priestly  is  survived  by  his  sister 
Diana  Priestly  of  Victoria;  one 
brother  and  sister-in-law  Michael  and 
Maisie  Priestly  and  their  family  of 
Nanaimo,  B.C.;  his  loving  wife 
Sheila;  daughters  Lavinia  Welsh  of 
Toronto  and  Sandra  Priestly  of 
Calgary  and  one  granddaughter 
Elissa  Welsh  of  Toronto. 


Tribute  to  Diana  M.  Priestly 


[The  Advocate  45:333-334,  May  1 987] 

Diana  M.  Priestly,  who  has  served  as 
Law  Librarian  and  a  member  of  the 
Faculty  at  both  of  the  Province’s  law 
schools,  will  retire  from  her  position  at 
the  University  of  Victoria  on  June  30, 
1987.  Her  association  with  the  law  and 
legal  profession  in  British  Columbia 
began  in  January,  1946  when  she  en¬ 
rolled  in  the  Special  Veterans  Class  at 
the  U.B.C.  Faculty  of  Law.  Prior  to  en¬ 
rolling,  she  had  served  in  the  Women’s 


Royal  Canadian  Naval  Service  from 
1943-46.  While  she  was  a  student  in 
law  school,  she  served  as  Secretary  of 
the  Law  Undergraduate  Society.  After 
graduation  from  U.B.C.,  she  articled 
with  the  Nanaimo  law  firm  of  Leighton, 
Meakin  and  Weir.  The  first  case  in 
which  she  became  involved  was  the 
textbook  case  of  Cook  v.  Lewis 
wherein  she  assisted  Arthur  Leighton 
when  he  argued  the  case  before  the 
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Court  of  Appeal.  This  case,  which  later 
went  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  Canada, 
remains  as  the  authoritative  decision 
on  the  onus  of  proof  in  a  situation 
where  the  plaintiff  has  proven  injury  by 
reason  of  the  conduct  of  one  of  two  in¬ 
dependent  tortfeasors  but  the  plaintiff  is 
unable  to  prove  which  of  the  two 
tortfeasors  caused  the  injury. 

After  learning,  in  Cook  v.  Lewis, 
about  all  of  the  dangers  associated  with 
shooting  grouse  at  Forbes  Landing  and 
the  other  subtleties  of  practice  on  Van¬ 
couver  Island,  she  entered  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Washington.  Upon  obtaining  her 
Degree  of  Master  of  Law  and  Librarian- 


ship,  she  returned  to  U.B.C.  in  1953 
where  she  served  as  Law  Librarian  and 
a  Lecturer  in  the  Faculty  of  Law  until 
1963.  Many  graduates  of  that  era  credit 
her  with  teaching  the  skills  of  legal  re¬ 
search  to  a  whole  generation  of 
lawyers  in  British  Columbia.  Diana 
fondly  refers  to  that  period  of  her  career 
as  the  "happy  years.” 

In  1964,  she  began  a  ten  year 
pilgrimage  through  eastern  Canada 
during  which  she  earned  the  admiration 
and  respect  of  lawyers,  faculty,  stu¬ 
dents  and  staff  at  the  University  of 
Toronto  (1964-67),  Osgoode  Hall  Law 
School  (1967-70),  the  University  of 
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Western  Ontario  (1970-72)  and  the 
Department  of  Justice,  Legal  Research 
and  Planning  Section,  in  Ottawa  (1972- 
74).  During  this  period,  she  gained  na¬ 
tional  and  international  recognition  as  a 
law  librarian. 

In  1974,  she  returned  to  British 
Columbia  where  she  became  the 
founding  Law  Librarian  and  a  Professor 
of  Law  at  the  University  of  Victoria.  This 
was  an  enormous  challenge  when  it  is 
remembered  that  in  1974,  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Victoria  did  not  have  a  law  library 
and  that  many  law  reports,  periodicals 
and  legal  texts  which  would  be  required 
to  build  a  law  library  had  been  out  of 
print  for  decades  and  in  some  cases  for 
centuries.  Using  her  knowledge  of  law 
libraries  and  her  contacts  throughout 
the  common  law  world,  Diana  met  the 
challenge  and  she  succeeded  in  as¬ 
sembling  a  first  class  law  library  collec¬ 
tion  which  now  consists  of  over 
140,000  volumes.  The  breadth  and 
depth  of  this  collection  has  been  the 
subject  of  many  accolades  by  judges, 
lawyers,  and  academics  in  British 
Columbia  and  around  the  world. 

For  the  past  thirteen  years,  she 
has  again  been  responsible  for 
teaching  the  skills  of  law  library  re¬ 


search  to  another  generation  of 
lawyers  from  the  University  of  Vic¬ 
toria.  The  UVic  graduates  and  stu¬ 
dents  have  developed  the  same 
admiration  and  affection  for  ‘Miss 
Priestly’,  as  their  predecessors  at 
U.B.C.  in  the  1950s  and  early  1960s. 
Students,  faculty  and  members  of 
the  Bench  and  Bar  have  all  benefited 
from  her  knowledge  and  appreciated 
the  patience  and  understanding 
which  she  has  demonstrated  while 
assisting  them  with  inquiries  about 
legal  materials  and  research. 

The  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
University  of  Victoria  has  recently 
recognized  her  outstanding  achieve¬ 
ments  in  developing  the  UVic  Law 
Library  and  her  contributions  to 
librarianship  and  legal  education  in 
Canada  by  naming  the  law  library  at 
the  University  of  Victoria  as  the 
"Diana  M.  Priestly  Library.” 

Diana  M.  Priestly  is  a  truly  impres¬ 
sive  person  with  a  distinguished 
record  of  accomplishment  and  ser¬ 
vice  who  has  a  personal  charm  that 
endears  her  to  everyone  she  meets. 


Tea  and  a  Tribute  for  Diana  Priestly 

[The  Ring,  University  of  Victoria,  June  1987] 


Faculty,  students,  colleagues  and 
friends  gathered  on  June  26  [1987] 
to  pay  tribute  to  Professor  Diana 
Priestly  "a  very  special  person  in  the 
life  of  the  University  of  Victoria”  said 
President  Petch  at  a  tea  held  in  her 
honour.  “One  of  my  most  pleasant 
tasks  this  year  was  to  ask  the  Board 
of  Governors  to  name  the  Law 
Library  in  honour  of  Miss  Priestly... 
She  is  a  professional  in  the  true  and 


comprehensive  sense  of  that  term  — 
an  educated  person  of  the  highest  in¬ 
tegrity,  intelligence,  determination 
and  commitment  to  public  service 
who  retires  this  month  as  the  most 
respected  and  accomplished  law 
librarian  in  Common  Law  Canada.  I 
raise  my  cup  of  tea  to  Diana  Priestly, 
the  founding  librarian  of  the  Faculty 
of  Law,  a  distinguished  colleague 
and  our  newest  Professor  Emeritus.” 
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Vice-President  Academic  Murray 
Fraser  recalled  with  delight  his 
recommendation  to  the  Board  of  the 
“premier  librarian  in  Canada”  as  the 
first  appointee  to  the  Law  Faculty  ef¬ 
fective  June  1,  1974:  “Her  appoint¬ 
ment  established  the  legitimacy  of 
the  Faculty  of  Law  at  UVic.  It  per¬ 
mitted  me  to  recruit  senior  respected 
legal  scholars.  They  knew  that  with 
Diana  as  our  law  librarian  we  were 
assured  of  success  in  building  a  first 
class  collection.  This  has  proved  to 
be  true.  Our  collection  has  received 
the  most  favourable  comment  by 
academics  and  jurists  of  international 
stature.” 

Fraser  cited  Dr.  Priestly’s  mag¬ 
nificent  contributions  to  legal  educa¬ 


tion  in  Canada  and  to  the  University, 
“Fourteen-hour  days,  seven  days  a 
week,  for  many  years  —  planning, 
shaping,  developing  the  collection, 
hiring  staff,  responding  to  curriculum 
developments,  participating  in  faculty 
discussions  and  carrying  university 
responsibilities  as  well.” 

Expressing  the  sentiments  of  well 
wishers  Professor  Fraser  thanks 
Diana  for  her  leadership,  encourage¬ 
ment,  commitment  and  friendship. 
“To  those  of  us  who  know  you  well  it 
is  no  surprise  that  you  have  decided 
to  spend  the  next  period  of  your  life 
working  the  peace  movement  and  in 
the  women’s  movement.  We  salute 
you  and  give  you  our  very  best 
wishes.” 


Law  Libraries  in  Canada: 

Essays  to  Honour  Diana  M.  Priestly 

Edited  by  JOAN  M.  FRASER.  Toronto:  Carswell,  1988.  x  +  237  pp.  ISBN 
0-459-31321-5. 

[Reviewed  by  Michael  L.  Renshawe,  McGill  University,  In:  Canadian 
Association  of  Law  Librarians  Newsletter/Bulletin  13  (2):282-283,  1988] 


This  Festschrift  is  important  for  two 
reasons:  it  is  an  articulate  and  wel¬ 
come  addition  to  the  relatively  small 
body  of  literature  on  Canadian  law 
librarianship.  Certainly  every  law 


librarian  should  have  a  personal 
copy  close  at  hand.  More  important¬ 
ly,  it  is  a  professional  and  classy 
tribute  to  a  professional,  classy  and 
very  deserving  lady. 
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R.  Michael  Priestly 
(Autobiographical  Note): 


Born  3  May  1933  in  Winnipeg. 
Came  to  Yorkton  around  the  age  of 
three.  Attended  Simpson  School  until 
Mother  died.  Lived  with  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Henry  Beck  whilst  finishing  school  in 
Yorkton. 

Attended  boarding  school  at  St. 
John’s,  Winnipeg.  Had  one  year  with 
Pere  Murray  at  Notre  Dame,  Wilcox, 
Saskatchewan,  before  coming  to 
Vancouver  Island  in  1949  after  Dad’s 
heart  attacks.  Lived  in  Nanaimo, 
British  Columbia  and  finished  high 
school  there  whilst  father  was  a 
patient  in  the  Veteran’s  Hospital  in 
Victoria,  where  he  died  in  1952. 
Studied  sheet  metal  work  at  the  B.C. 
Institute  of  Technology  and  was 


employed  by  the  first  industry  giant, 
McMillan  and  Bloedel. 

Married  Mary  Thain,  a  Nanaimo 
teacher  originally  from  Springburn,  a 
suburb  of  Glasgow,  Scotland,  in 
1961  and  had  four  children  —  Jane, 
Alastair,  Heather  and  Ian. 

Forced  into  early  retirement  be¬ 
cause  of  two  major  open  heart 
surgery  operations.  Still  active  as 
Rector’s  Warden  of  local  Anglican 
Church.  Enjoy  a  beautiful  home  over¬ 
looking  the  ocean  with  Bald  Eagles 
soaring  over  and  a  garden  full  of 
smaller  birds.  Mother  would  have 
deemed  it  paradise. 


The  Prairie  Landscape:  There  has  been  too  much  stress  laid  on  the  "bald 
headed”  prairie  and  we  have  failed  to  build  up,  in  our  children,  sufficient  love 
and  pride  in  the  western  landscape.  Certainly  Mr.  Bird’s  lovely  films  were 
proof  enough  of  the  beauty  that  lies  right  at  our  very  doorstep  or  in  the  poplar 
bluff  just  down  the  road.  Comment  by  Mrs.  Priestly  on  the  occasion  of  the 
showing  in  Yorkton  of  Dick  Bird’s  “Camera  Trails  Along  Nature  Trails.” 
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ISABEL  PRIESTLY’S  BOTANICAL 
STUDIES  FOR  DUCKS  UNLIMITED 


C.  STUART  HOUSTON,  863  University  Drive,  Saskatoon,  Saskatchewan. 
S7N  0J8 


In  the  summers  of  1943,  1944  and 
1945,  Mrs.  Priestly  devoted  much  of 
her  time  to  botanical  studies  for 
Ducks  Unlimited.  The  first  summer, 
her  collections  were  confined  to  the 
Upper  and  Lower  Rousay  Lakes 
(see  Figure  1)  west  of  Yorkton. 
During  the  next  two  years  she  ex¬ 
tended  the  area  to  include  York 
Lake,  south  of  town,  and  Leech 
Lake.  Illinois  hunters  had  contributed 
money  designated  for  what  was 
called  the  "Lake  Illinois  Project.” 


The  full  titles  of  the  three  reports 
were  similar.  That  for  1944  was:  “A 
SURVEY  OF  THE  VEGETATION  OF 
THE  ROUSAY  LAKES,  YORK  LAKE 
AND  LEECH  LAKE,  YORKTON, 
SASKATCHEWAN  made  during  the 
summer  of  1944;  with  notes  on  its 
relationship  to  the  faunal  life  of  the 
area,  to  Ducks  Unlimited,  Winnipeg, 
Manitoba,  by  Isabel  M.  Priestly.” 

The  timing  was  propitious.  After 
more  than  a  decade  of  drought,  a 


Figure  1.  The  Rousay  and  York  Lakes  were  Isabel  Priestly’s  study  area,  1943-45. 
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good  snow  was  followed  by  spring 
rains  in  1 942,  the  first  year  that  water 
was  diverted  from  Willowbrook  Creek 
by  Ducks  Unlimited.  The  Rousay 
Lakes  had  once  before  been  com¬ 
pletely  dry,  the  year  that  Robert 
Rousay  arrived  in  1889;  they  did  not 
fill  until  1896.  Leech  Lake  was  dry  at 
the  same  time  and  filled  up  two  or  so 
years  later.  About  1902,  Dr.  T.A. 
Patrick  dug  a  ditch  to  allow  some 
water  to  come  down  from  Wil¬ 
lowbrook  Creek  and  stabilize  the 
water  levels.  In  the  1920s,  at  the 
peak  of  the  water  cycle,  Upper 
Rousay  Lake  was  ten  feet  deep  and 
had  a  swimming  beach.  At  the  an¬ 
nual  picnic  from  St.  Magnus  School, 
one  man  got  beyond  his  depth  and 
drowned.  Lower  Rousay  Lake  was 
so  deep  that  Harvey  Wood  and  his 
brothers,  on  a  raft,  were  marooned 
when  they  could  not  touch  bottom 
with  a  10-foot  pole.  In  1928,  Dr.  C.J. 
Houston  was  taken  in  a  motorboat 
from  York  Lake  through  Lower 
Rousay  Lake,  up  to  the  Robert 
Rousay  farm  at  the  top  of  Upper 
Rousay  Lake.  At  York  Lake,  a 
bandstand  and  many  cottages  were 
built  and  an  annual  sailing  regatta 
held. 

With  drought,  water  levels  dropped 
by  1934  and  most  cottages  at  York 
Lake  were  deserted.  The  two 
Rousay  Lakes  became  completely 
dry  in  1937  and  1938,  when  Upper 
Rousay  Lake  was  a  large  mud  flat 
and  hay  was  cut  across  Lower 
Rousay  Lake.  Just  enough  runoff 
came  in  1940  and  1941  to  prevent 
hay  cutting  in  the  lower  lake  bed.  In 

1942,  Ducks  Unlimited  dug  a  ditch  to 
divert  water  from  Willowbrook  Creek 
and  the  lakes  were  restored  to  life.  In 

1943,  with  the  help  of  a  large  spring 
runoff  in  the  Beaver  Hills,  enough 
water  was  diverted  to  restore  both 
the  Rousay  Lakes  and  York  Lake, 
and  a  trickle  of  overflow  went  on 


down  to  Leech  Lake. 

In  1943,  Mrs.  Priestly  collected  a 
set  of  pressed  specimens  of  80 
plants  to  accompany  her  report.  She 
collected  90  specimens  in  1944  and 
70  in  1945.  Her  carefully  typed, 
single-spaced  reports,  totalled 
respectively  16,  23  and  18  pages.  If 
memory  serves  me  correctly,  she 
was  paid  $200  each  summer  for  the 
report  and  collections.  George  F. 
Ledingham,  then  teaching  at  the 
Junior  College,  Moose  Jaw,  iden¬ 
tified  the  sedges;  R.C.  Russel, 
Dominion  Laboratory  of  Plant  Pathol¬ 
ogy,  Saskatoon,  certain  grasses;  T.J. 
Arnason,  University  of  Sas¬ 
katchewan,  an  aquatic  moss;  Alan  A. 
Beetle,  University  of  California,  the 
bulrushes. 

When  she  was  in  the  field  collect¬ 
ing,  Mrs.  Priestly  carried  her  vas- 
culum,  painted  green,  with  a  handle 
for  easy  carrying.  She  would  open 
the  lid,  pop  a  moist  plant  inside,  then 
close  the  lid.  I  couldn’t  believe  how 
many  plants  the  vasculum  would 
hold,  and  how  moist  they  stayed  all 
day.  When  she  got  home  she 
separated  the  plants,  laid  them  on 
newspaper  and  pressed  them  in  a 
plant  press.  Later  they  were  carefully 
mounted  on  white  cardboard  sheets 
and  labelled  as  to  locality,  date  and 
species,  for  permanent  storage.  To 
me  these  sheets  were  works  of  art, 
truly  objects  of  beauty.  When  Mrs. 
Priestly  died,  I  received  her  precious 
vasculum  as  a  keepsake;  it  became 
an  essential  item  for  my  wife  Mary’s 
plant  collecting  before  the  days  of 
plastic  bags. 

I  was  entranced  by  the  names  of 
the  main  duck  foods,  Myriophyllum 
spicatum,  Water-milfoil,  and  the  two 
common  species  of  pondweed, 
Potamogeton  pectinatus,  Sago 
Pondweed  and  Potamogeton 
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vaginatus,  Sheathed  Pondweed. 
Mrs.  Priestly  did  her  best,  but  these 
were  among  the  few  species  of 
aquatic  plants  I  learned  to  identify 
with  absolute  certainty.  I  impressed 
my  friends  and  visiting  naturalists  by 
rolling  their  names  off  my  tongue! 

Of  the  26  plants  listed  as  duck 
food  in  western  Canada,  in  Food  of 
Game  Ducks  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  published  in  1939,  Mrs. 
Priestly  found  that  the  three  species 
listed  above,  plus  Scirpus,  bulrush; 
Carex,  sedge;  Eleocharis,  spike- 
rush;  and  Fluminea  festucacea, 
Whitetop  Grass,  were  abundant. 
Polygonum,  smartweed  or  persicaria; 
Lemna,  duckweed;  Ranunculus,  but¬ 
tercup;  Hippuris,  mare’s-tail;  Sym- 
phoricarpos,  snowberry;  Galium, 
bedstraw;  Rosa  and  Algae  were 
common.  Chara,  muskgrass;  Spar- 
ganium,  bur- reed;  and  Sagittaria,  ar¬ 
rowhead,  were  uncommon.  That 
year  there  was  only  one  occurrence 
of  Typha,  cattail. 

Mrs.  Priestly  was  interested  in  the 
interrelations  between  the  plants  and 
animals.  In  1943  every  pond  and 
small  slough  was  marked  by  one  or 
more  muskrat  houses.  Muskrat 
houses  on  Upper  Rousay  Lake  were 
counted  on  11  November  by  skating 
on  the  ice  around  the  shorelines. 
There  were  194  houses.  This  num¬ 
ber  increased  to  576  in  1944,  1,200 
in  1945  and  1,660  in  1946  in  spite  of 
a  controlled  trapping  by  33  trappers 
who  in  ten  days  took  2,614  pelts  in 
late  March  1946.  The  pelts  averaged 
$2.62  per  pelt,  and  yielded  more 
money  per  acre  than  any  adjacent 
acre  of  farm  land  yielded  from  wheat. 
[See  W.A.  Brownlee,  "Muskrats,”  The 
Blue  Jay  5:19,  1947.] 

Mrs.  Priestly’s  1943  report  in¬ 
cluded  notes  on  the  hawks,  crows 
("not  excessively  abundant”)  and  the 


Black-billed  Magpie,  with  the  exciting 
news  that  a  family  of  this  new  in¬ 
vader  from  the  southwest  had  been 
noted  near  York  Lake.  However,  no 
magpies  were  seen  in  1 944. 

In  1944,  the  cattail  was  becoming 
re-established  along  all  four  lakes 
studied,  a  striking  change  from  the 
previous  year.  Phragmites,  reed 
grass,  was  noted  in  several  places 
on  Upper  Rousay  Lake.  Chara  also 
showed  a  marked  increase  in  abun¬ 
dance.  She  reported,  "The  bulrush, 
Scirpus,  is  undoubtedly  the  most  im¬ 
portant  plant  in  the  area  from  the 
standpoint  of  wildlife  economy, 
providing  as  it  does  food,  cover  and 
nesting  material  for  both  bird  and 
animal  life.  The  dense  stands  of  bul¬ 
rush  also  shelter  many  lesser  aquatic 
plants,  and  smaller  aquatic  insects 
and  organisms.” 

Along  the  drainage  channel  into 
Upper  Rousay  Lake,  the  dominant 
sedge  was  Carex  atherodes,  Awned 
Sedge,  followed  by  Carex  lanugi¬ 
nosa,  Woolly  Sedge,  and  Carex 
aquatilis,  Water  Sedge. 

In  1944,  the  fine  duck  marsh  be¬ 
tween  Lower  Rousay  Lake  and  York 
Lake,  an  excellent  duck  breeding 
area  in  1943,  dried  out  and  was 
grazed  over  by  cattle.  The  channel 
between  the  lakes,  choked  with 
Water-milfoil,  Crowfoot  and  Bladder- 
wort  early  in  the  season,  dried  com¬ 
pletely.  Drepanocladus  fluitans, 
Aquatic  Moss,  was  present  in  heavy 
growth  around  the  edge  of  the  lakes, 
before  the  bulrushes  started  to  grow 
up,  in  1944.  Water-milfoil  grew 
profusely  in  the  lakes;  Mrs.  Priestly 
reported  that  I  had  observed  Lapland 
Longspurs  landing  on  the  stems  of 
the  milfoil  and  feeding  on  the  seeds 
in  three-feet  deep  water  in  the  duck¬ 
hunting  season. 
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J.R.  Foreman  holding  Mallard,  1943,  Upper  Rousay  Lake  James  D.  Smith 


Ricciocarpus  natans,  Purple- 
fringed  Riccia,  floated  on  the  surface 
of  a  small  bay  at  Upper  Rousay 
Lake.  Mrs.  Priestly  also  collected 
Riccia  fluitans,  Slender  Riccia,  a 
range  extension  of  this  species  then 


listed  only  for  eastern  Manitoba. 
Carex  athrostachya,  Long-bracted 
Sedge,  was  the  farthest  east  record 
for  the  province.  Teucrium  occiden- 
talis,  Western  Wood  Sedge  or  Hairy 
Germander,  common  in  pastures 
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York  Lake  from  the  air. 


around  the  lakes,  was  an  addition  to 
the  Saskatchewan  Plant  List. 

Extending  her  study  to  Leech  Lake 
for  the  first  time,  she  found  that  Scir- 
pus  paludosus,  the  Prairie  or  Alkali 
Bulrush,  was  the  dominant  plant 
there,  with  a  thick  carpet  of  it  skirting 
the  shore.  As  water  receded,  a  spe¬ 
cial  association  of  Suaeda,  Sea-blite; 
Rumex,  Dock;  Aster  brachyactis, 
Rayiess  Aster;  and  two  species  of 
Goosefoot  sprang  up. 

In  1945  a  modest  spring  runoff, 
coupled  with  timely  rains  in  May  and 
June,  was  sufficient  to  maintain 
water  levels  throughout  the  summer. 
In  low-lying  pastures  around  Upper 
Rousay  Lake,  severe  overgrazing 
caused  thistles  and  wild  barley  to 
replace  the  native  grasses.  An  unfor¬ 
tunate  grass  fire,  believed  set  by  a 
farmer  on  the  south  side  of  the  lake 
on  24  May,  caused  great  wildlife 


mortality.  A  short  walk  on  10  June 
found  six  duck  nests  and  two 
meadowlark  nests  with  burned  eggs. 
Later  in  the  season  wild  barley 
covered  the  entire  burn  area.  On  the 
east  side  of  Upper  Rousay  Lake,  cat¬ 
tle  ate  the  bulrush  shoots  as  they  ap¬ 
peared,  forming  a  nearly  bare 
shoreline  that  became  the  favourite 
loafing  place  for  hundreds  of  ducks 
later  in  the  summer. 

Glyceria,  Manna  Grass,  was 
luxuriant  in  every  small  pond.  Mrs. 
Priestly  postulated  that  the  heavy 
growth  of  this  grass  meant  a  great 
decrease  in  mortality  among  young 
ducklings  who  in  1945  stayed  on  the 
smaller  ponds  until  well  grown, 
whereas  in  1944  they  were  forced  to 
seek  the  lakes  soon  after  hatching.  A 
heavy  growth  of  Water  Crowfoot  also 
occurred  in  many  ponds. 

A  new  species  collected  in  1945 
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was  Alisma  Geyeri,  Geyer’s  or 
Narrow-leaved  Water-plantain.  The 
young  leaves  of  this  plant  were  con¬ 
sumed  by  ducks. 

In  1945,  crows  became  more  of  a 
menace  and  destroyed  all  the  eggs 
of  a  new  colony  of  nesting  American 
Avocets  at  Leech  Lake.  Local 
hunters  claimed  that  the  American 
Coot  was  driving  the  Canvasback 
from  Rokeby  Marsh,  so  Mrs.  Priestly 
compared  the  aquatic  vegetation  of 
the  two  marshes  and  examined  the 
stomach  contents  of  coots  killed  by 
hunters  at  Rokeby  Marsh.  She  found 
the  coots  were  eating  muskgrass, 
whereas  the  Canvasbacks  ate  Sago 
Pondweed,  and  concluded  that  the 
coot  was  not  interfering  with  the  food 
supply  of  the  Canvasback. 

After  Mrs.  Priestly’s  first  summer’s 
work,  a  display  of  her  collections 
from  the  Rousay  lakes  was  shown  in 
Yorkton  and  was  well  attended  by 
the  public.  The  Yorkton  Enterprise 
featured  the  event  on  2  December 
1943: 

Rousay  Lake  Plant  Life  On  Display 
Interesting  Exhibit  Shown  by 
Natural  History  Society 

A  most  interesting  exhibit  of  plants 
native  to  Rousay  Lake  was  on  dis¬ 
play  in  a  school  room  in  the  base¬ 
ment  of  St.  Andrew’s  United  Church 
on  Tuesday  afternoon,  31  Novem¬ 
ber,  1943,  and  evening  and  attracted 
a  large  number  of  citizens.  The  dis¬ 
play  reflected  much  credit  on  Mrs. 
Isabel  M.  Priestly,  the  society’s  presi¬ 
dent,  and  Stuart  Houston,  her  valued 
assistant. 

At  the  request  of  Ducks  Unlimited, 
members  of  the  Yorkton  Natural  His¬ 
tory  Society  made  an  intensive  study 
of  the  plant  and  animal  life  in  the 
Rousay  Lake  area  last  summer  and 


as  a  result,  they  have  a  fine  set  of 
exhibits  to  present  to  the  fine  sport¬ 
ing  organization.  But  in  addition,  as  a 
result  of  their  efforts,  they  are  now  in 
a  position  to  render  much  assistance 
to  the  local  management  committee 
for  the  muskrat  development  project 
in  lakes  adjacent  to  Yorkton,  which  is 
also  being  fostered  by  Ducks  Un¬ 
limited. 

Register  Of  Guests  As  one  entered 
the  room  where  the  exhibit  was  on 
display,  Mike  Priestly,  the  president’s 
small  son,  asked  visitors  to  sign  a 
register.  Stuart  Houston  then  took 
the  visitor  in  hand  to  explain  the  work 
which  he  carried  on  during  the  past 
summer  and  explain  pictures  of  the 
Ducks  Unlimited  projects  in  the 
Yorkton  area. 

First  Stuart  explained  how  the  trap 
is  built  and  operated  to  catch  birds 
for  banding  purposes.  Barley  is  used 
to  attract  the  birds  into  the  trap  and 
then  they  are  banded  and  released. 
Between  August  21  and  September 
21,  Stuart  banded  no  less  than  556 
birds  and  they  included  Mallards, 
Canvasbacks  and  teals  with  the  last 
variety  constituting  about  50  percent 
of  the  total  number. 

Interesting  Pictures  The  pictures  of 
Ducks  Unlimited  showed  many 
familiar  faces  and  places.  There  was 
a  fine  photograph  of  Tom  Main,  the 
general  manager  of  Ducks  Unlimited 
in  Canada,  Alderman  D.R.  Ball, 
Howard  Jackson  and  others.  There 
was  a  map  on  the  wall  which  outlined 
the  York  Lake  storage  projects  and 
the  Willowbrook  diversion.  Stuart 
Houston  stated  it  was  not  the 
intention  to  allow  much  more  water 
to  flow  into  York  Lake  as  it  flooded 
the  area  east  of  the  lake  last  summer 
and  they  wished  to  prevent  this,  but 
a  dam  was  to  be  placed  to  divert  the 
water  to  Leech  Lake. 
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Stuart  also  showed  the  type  of 
bands  he  used  in  banding  the 
various  birds. 

Specimens  Of  Plant  Life  Then  Mrs. 
Priestly  took  over.  She  showed  us  82 
specimens  of  aquatic  plants, 
shorelife  plants  and  upland  plants. 
These  are  all  to  go  to  Ducks 
Unlimited.  The  aquatic  plants  she 
explained  are  duck  food,  and  Sago 
Pondweed  and  Water  Milfoil  are  the 
chief  plants  in  Rousay  Lake. 

The  muskrats  eat  the  shoreline 
plants.  They  eat  the  roots  and  whole 
plant. 

Mrs.  Priestly  went  on  to  say  that 


the  society  had  duplicates  of  all 
these  specimens  which  they  hoped 
would  be  the  basis  for  a  Yorkton 
museum.  They  have  125  specimens 
in  all  in  this  collection. 

Mrs.  Priestly  is  almost  entirely 
responsible  for  this  exhibit  and  is 
deserving  of  much  credit.  In  addition 
she  is  writing  the  report  for  Ducks 
Unlimited. 

Mayor  Tribute  Mayor  Peaker,  in 
commenting  on  the  exhibit  to  The 
Enterprise,  described  it  as  wonderful 
and  said  he  hoped  some  day  Mrs. 
Priestly’s  dream  of  a  museum  would 
come  true. 


Cattail  J.B.  Gollop 
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LASTING  INFLUENCE 
OF  ISABEL  M.  PRIESTLY 


C.  STUART  HOUSTON,  863  University  Drive,  Saskatoon,  Saskatchewan. 
S7N  0J8 


Mrs.  Priestly  had  a  profound  in¬ 
fluence  on  everyone  who  met  her, 
and  on  many  of  her  correspondents. 

In  1939,  just  before  my  12th 
birthday,  knowing  that  I  was  going  to 
be  in  Toronto  with  my  parents  en 
route  to  the  World’s  Fair  in  New  York 
City,  Mrs.  Priestly  encouraged  me  to 
visit  James  L.  Baillie,  Jr.,  in  the  Royal 
Ontario  Museum  of  Zoology  in 
Toronto.  Triumphantly  I  carried  home 
to  Yorkton  surplus  copies  of  every 
single  issue  of  the  Canadian  Field- 
Naturalist  with  any  mention  of  Sas¬ 
katchewan,  painstakingly  sorted  from 
the  museum  files  by  Baillie  himself 
while  I  watched,  amazed.  Valuable 
stuff,  which  I  read  avidly  and  almost 
memorized! 

Who  in  1991  would  treat  a  lad  that 
age  as  a  serious  researcher  with  fu¬ 
ture  potential?  This  sort  of  thing  was 
typical  of  Jim  Baillie  (I  have  met  at 
least  five  life-time  birders  who 
recounted  similar  stories  from  their 
boyhood),  just  as  it  was  charac¬ 
teristic  of  Mrs.  Priestly  to  treat  stu¬ 
dents  as  adults. 

The  next  summer,  Vernon  Barnes 
and  I  found  the  nest  of  a  Black-billed 
Cuckoo  on  Wallace  Avenue  in 
Yorkton,  on  28  June  1940,  and  were 
on  hand  to  watch  the  third  and  last 
egg  hatch.  When  we  shared  our  ex¬ 
citement  with  Mrs.  Priestly,  she  sug¬ 
gested  that  we  write  and  tell  A.G. 


Lawrence,  editor  of  "Chickadee 
Notes”  in  the  Winnipeg  Free  Press. 
In  the  very  next  column,  our  names 
and  our  story  appeared.  We  were  in 
the  public  limelight. 

Harvey  Beck  and  I,  in  particular, 
tried  our  best  to  live  up  to  Mrs. 
Priestly’s  expectations.  Yet  on  at 
least  one  occasion  I  let  her  down. 
Her  horror  was  evident  when  she 
first  read  the  second  issue  (Volume 
1,  No.  2)  of  The  Blue  Jay  in  early 
1943.  A  few  hours  before  I  sat  down 
to  type  the  stencil  and  then 
mimeograph  the  issue,  I  had  gained 
some  additional  information  concern¬ 
ing  Jim  Rogerson’s  Saltcoats 
Christmas  Bird  Count  for  31  Decem¬ 
ber  1942;  without  her  knowledge,  I 
added  a  phrase  saying  that  the  Saw- 
whet  Owl  found  dead  by  Rogerson 
had  been  "stuffed.”  Goodness!  Mrs. 
Priestly  was  upset.  The  Blue  Jay 
was  to  be  scientific  —  and  “stuffed” 
wasn’t  the  proper  term  at  all.  The  owl 
had  been  "mounted.” 

Isabel  Priestly  indelibly  influenced 
quite  a  few  people.  She  changed  my 
life  completely.  Through  her  dis¬ 
ciples,  she  also  affected  many 
others.  The  final  four  items  in  this 
issue,  by  David  Miller,  David  Wright, 
Dylan  Von  Kuster,  and  me,  are  of¬ 
fered  to  convey  some  idea  of  what 
Miller  calls  “the  ripple  effect”  —  over 
two  more  generations.  Long  may  it 
last! 
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RIPPLES 


DAVID  G.  MILLER,  RR  #5,  Saskatoon,  Saskatchewan.  S7K  3J8 


Ripples  spreading  in  a  pond:  the 
inter-connectedness  of  things  be¬ 
comes  a  little  more  obvious  to  me 
now  that  I  am  past  forty  and  sporting 
a  few  well-earned  grey  hairs.  I’d 
never  heard  of  Mrs.  Priestly  until 
1986,  but  clearly  this  almost-mythical 
lady  had  a  profound  effect  on  my  life. 
It  was  she,  I  am  told,  who  introduced 
Pauline  Summers  to  the  joys  and 
challenges  of  bird-watching,  and  in 
1958  it  was  Miss  Summers  who 
passed  on  the  sense  of  adventure 
and  secret  knowledge  to  me  and  a 
select  group  of  Grade  Four  students 
in  Simpson  School  in  Yorkton. 

Miss  Summers  told  me  in  later 
years  that  she  had  a  policy  of  not 
calling  for  the  attention  of  a  child  who 
was  staring  out  the  window,  unless 
there  was  something  more  interest¬ 
ing  to  offer  in  the  confines  of  the 
classroom.  At  the  time  I  thought  this 
was  a  profound  understanding  of  the 
value  of  education,  but  I  have  come 
to  suspect  my  teacher’s  attitude 
stemmed  from  the  fact  that  she  her¬ 
self  often  found  the  world  outside  the 
window  to  be  as  fascinating  and 
worthwhile  as  the  books  and  black¬ 
boards  within. 

Miss  Summers  often  took  her  stu¬ 
dents  on  “outings”  during  school 
hours,  but  only  a  privileged  handful 
were  invited  to  accompany  her  on 
Saturday  mornings  to  the  magical 
environs  of  “The  Muskeg”  on  the 
west  edge  of  town  or  even,  oc¬ 
casionally,  to  York  Lake.  There  we 
peered  through  her  binoculars,  iden¬ 
tified  frog’s  eggs,  heard  bitterns,  pur¬ 
sued  dragonflies,  discussed  gulls, 


gazed  at  myriad  different  ducks,  and 
rarely  escaped  without  soaked  feet.  I 
could  not  understand  why  everyone 
didn’t  spend  all  their  spare  time  in 
such  pursuits,  and  I  wondered  what 
made  my  teacher  so  exceptional 
among  adults  —  why  she  hadn’t  lost 
the  understanding  of  what  is  impor¬ 
tant  in  life,  the  way  most  grown-ups 
seemed  to. 

My  family  moved  away  from 
Yorkton  to  other  towns  with  other 
lake  shores.  I  begged  for  and 
received  a  pair  of  used  binoculars 
when  I  was  twelve.  At  fifteen  I  got  an 
after-school  job  in  the  darkroom  of 
the  local  weekly  newspaper  in  Ros- 
thern.  I  learned  about  photography, 
and  later  earned  enough  money  with 
a  camera  to  help  put  myself  through 
the  National  Theatre  School  in 
Montreal.  Not  for  years  did  I  realize 
who  taught  me  to  take  pictures:  the 
Grade  Four  teacher  who  taught  me 
to  look,  simply  look,  at  the  world 
around  me. 

I  went  on  looking  at  birds,  never  in 
a  very  organized  fashion,  always 
with  awe  and  delight.  I  bought  new 
binoculars  when  the  old  ones  disin¬ 
tegrated;  I  bought  a  copy  of 
Peterson’s  Field  Guide ;  I  married  a 
city  girl  who  moved  to  the  country 
with  me  and  started  to  see  the  birds. 

I  didn’t  think  much  about  bird-watch¬ 
ing  or  even  think  of  myself  as  a 
birder;  I  lost  track  of  Miss  Summers 
when  she  retired.  Looking  at  the 
world  and  the  birds  was  just  a  natural 
part  of  life.  So  it  seemed  quite 
natural  in  1986  to  attend  a  Sas¬ 
katoon  Natural  History  Society  meet- 
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ing  to  hear  Stuart  Houston  talk  about 
bird-banding  —  and  almost  natural  to 
overlook  my  fear  of  heights  and 
volunteer  to  help  with  banding  owls 
the  following  year. 

I’ve  been  an  enthusiastic  banding 
assistant  ever  since.  The  sense  of 
“privilege”  has  returned  —  how  many 
people  have  the  opportunity  to  see 
so  much  of  this  wonderful  province, 
to  meet  so  many  nice  farmers,  and  to 
extract  a  Bald  Eagle’s  talons  from 
one’s  thigh  while  sitting  in  a  nest  70 
feet  above  the  ground? 

Pauline  Summers  has  returned  to 
my  life,  too.  Stuart  had  known  her  as 
part  of  the  circle  of  bird-watchers  in 
the  Yorkton  of  his  boyhood.  Hers,  for 
instance,  was  the  only  Yorkton  area 
sighting  of  a  Steller’s  Jay.  In  addition 
to  telling  me  stories  of  Mrs.  Priestly 
and  the  early  days  of  the  Blue  Jay, 
Stuart  gave  me  a  very  special  gift: 
Miss  Summers’  address  in  Victoria. 
Cathryn  and  I  went  to  visit  her  there 
last  year.  We  took  her  bird-watching. 
She  still  has  the  same  binoculars. 
She  still  doesn’t  think  or  act  much 
like  a  grown-up. 

I  have  my  own  sub-permit  to  band 


birds  now,  and  have  introduced  my 
“surrogate  nephew”  Dylan  Von 
Kuster  into  the  ranks  of  Houston’s 
Raiders.  His  years  of  experience  as 
a  climber  and  bander  while  in  high 
school  has  led  to  employment  by  a 
University  of  Saskatchewan  research 
team,  to  climb  trees  and  band  mer¬ 
lins.  Employed.  Paid!  Not  a  thing  that 
could  be  said  of  Mrs.  Priestly  or 
Stuart  Houston  or  Pauline  Summers 
or  me.  But  Dylan  is  still  having  fun, 
so  I  guess  it’s  okay. 

And  the  ripples  keep  spreading.  I 
suppose  that  Mrs.  Priestly  in  her  turn 
was  infected  by  someone  else  to 
steer  her  interest  into  botany.  Stuart 
tells  me  that  her  interest  in  ornithol¬ 
ogy  was  fostered  by  A.G.  Lawrence 
and  others  during  Manitoba  Natural 
History  Society  outings  near  Win¬ 
nipeg:  she  noticed  that  the  birders 
seemed  to  be  having  more  fun. 

I  am  certain  that  the  ripples  won’t 
end  with  me  or  with  Dylan.  We  are 
the  privileged  ones:  we’ve  learned  to 
look.  My  parents  taught  me  that 
privilege  and  responsibility  go  hand- 
in-hand:  it  is  up  to  us  to  keep  Mrs. 
Priestly’s  ripples  spreading  far  into 
the  future. 
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TRIBUTE  TO  MAURICE  STREE1 


HONOURABLE  MR.  JUSTICE  DAVID  H.  WRIGHT,  1601  -  415  Heritage 
Crescent,  Saskatoon,  Saskatchewan.  S7H  5N3 


This  issue  of  the  Blue  Jay  contains 
a  tribute  to  the  late  Isabel  Priestly. 
Although  I  never  met  Mrs.  Priestly,  I 
knew  her  through  the  profound  in¬ 
fluence  she  had  on  another  out¬ 
standing  naturalist,  Maurice  G. 
Street,  and  he  in  turn  had  a  profound 
influence  on  me. 

Some  of  my  earlier  reminiscences, 
“Strictly  for  the  Birds  —  An  Interview 
with  Nipawin’s  Noted  Ornithologist,” 
appeared  in  The  Blue  Jay  some 
years  ago  (15:  99-101,  September 
1957).  They  were  prepared  while  I 
was  at  University. 

I  first  met  Maurice  Street  at  my 
parents’  home  in  Nipawin,  Sas¬ 
katchewan,  in  the  early  1940s.  My 
father,  a  family  physician,  enjoyed 
people  enormously.  Following  his 
usual  evening  visit  to  the  hospital  he 
would  frequently  stop  at  the  post  of¬ 
fice,  the  local  pharmacy,  the  local 
printing  plant  or  wherever  he  saw  an 
opportunity  to  find  out  what  was 
going  on,  to  visit  and  to  gather  new 
information.  One  evening  he  ran  into 
Maurice  Street,  with  an  injured 
Boreal  Owl.  He  asked  Maurice  to 
bring  it  to  our  home  so  we  boys 
could  see  it.  I  have  an  ancient  and 
almost  indistinguishable  photograph 
of  the  event. 

Maurice  was  well  known  in  the  dis¬ 
trict  as  a  birder.  He  was  also  a  warm, 
sincere,  down-to-earth  individual  with 
an  infectious  grin  and  a  laugh  to 
match.  He  enjoyed  life  and  people. 


He  translated  his  enthusiasm  for  or¬ 
nithology  into  descriptions  and  ex¬ 
planations  which  interested  everyone 
and  influenced  people  throughout  the 
district.  I  am  sure  Billy  Matthews,  his 
bird-banding  protege,  would  agree. 
Because  of  his  warmth  and 
generosity,  I  soon  developed  an  in¬ 
terest  in  birds.  My  parents,  especially 
my  mother,  encouraged  me. 

Maurice  had  a  small  home  across 
from  the  post  office  on  Centre  Street 
in  Nipawin.  He  and  his  wife,  Rose, 
were  unerringly  patient  and  kind.  I 
can  remember  half  a  dozen  field  trips 
with  Maurice  and  wish  to  share  them 
with  Blue  Jay  readers  nearly  40 
years  later.  Some  elaborate  on  the 
observations  he  recorded  in  the  pub¬ 
lication  he  co-authored  with  Stuart 
Houston,  Birds  of  the  Saskatchewan 
River,  Carlton  to  Cumberland. 

Maurice  loved  the  outdoors  and 
had  a  keen  sense  of  every  part  of  it. 
The  area  below  the  Nipawin  Union 
Hospital  is  marshy  and  boggy.  On 
one  of  the  first  trips  I  made  with 
Maurice  he  pointed  to  the  Pitcher 
Plants,  so  common  there.  He  used 
his  pocket  knife  to  cut  back  the  plant 
to  show  me  all  the  insect  skeletons  in 
the  bottom  of  the  flower,  all 
reminders  of  that  carnivorous  plant’s 
interesting  diet. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  ex¬ 
periences  of  my  young  life  occurred 
in  June  1945.  Maurice  had  located 
the  nest  of  a  Pileated  Woodpecker  in 
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Opening  of  Maurice  Street  Wildlife  Sanctuary. 


Gary  W.  Seib 


a  stand  of  dead  timber  not  far  from 
the  Nipawin  Union  Hospital.  He  was 
certain  that  the  female  was 
incubating.  He  wanted  to  band  her. 
As  we  went  towards  the  site  I  looked 
over  and  saw,  under  some  large 
spruce  trees,  a  small  mossy  pool  in 
which  a  single  Mallard  drake  was 
floating  silently.  Off  to  one  side  was  a 
bank  of  marsh  marigolds.  The  picture 
was  stunning.  When  I  pointed  it  out 
to  Maurice,  he  simply  nodded  his 
head  and  grinned  in  that  crinkly-eyed 
way  of  his  and  pressed  on  towards 
the  nest.  It  was  not  that  he  wasn’t 
interested,  it  was  just  that  a  Mallard 
duck  was  hardly  an  attraction  when 
he  was  going  to  band  something  as 
exotic  as  a  Pileated  Woodpecker. 
The  woodpecker  nest  was  about  40 
feet  high  in  a  dead  tree  and  as  I 
recall  it  was  a  tamarack.  Maurice  had 
tied  a  dip  net  of  the  sort  used  to 
scoop  up  jackfish  and  other  large 
game  fish  to  the  end  of  the  tamarack 


pole.  His  plan  was  to  place  the  net 
over  the  tree  hole  and  to  have  me 
pound  the  tree  trunk  so  that  the 
female  would  dart  out  the  hole  and 
be  caught.  It  was  a  bit  precarious. 
Because  the  pole  was  so  long,  it  was 
extremely  difficult  for  Maurice  to 
maintain  control  over  it.  However,  he 
managed  to  get  it  up  to  the  hole.  I 
pounded  the  trunk.  Almost  instantly  a 
startled  female  Pileated  darted  out. 
We  both  struggled  with  the  pole  to 
get  her  safely  down  to  ground.  The 
net  was  large  enough,  however,  to 
contain  her  quite  adequately  and 
there  was  no  injury  to  her  other  than 
her  pride.  It  was  an  extraordinary 
opportunity  to  see  this  magnificent 
bird  at  very  close  range. 

I  was  astounded  by  her  claws,  per¬ 
fectly  adapted  for  grasping  bark. 
Maurice  warned  me  to  keep  my 
hands  away  from  the  claws  and  from 
her  enormous  bill.  Maurice  subdued 
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and  banded  the  female  while  she 
was  still  in  the  net.  It  was  relatively 
easy  afterwards  to  peel  the  net  back 
and  let  her  escape.  The  account  of 
this  experience  appears  on  page  1 14 
in  the  Houston/Street  book. 

Maurice  was  undoubtedly  the  least 
intrusive  observer  I  have  ever  seen. 
He  could  walk  through  any  kind  of 
terrain  with  an  absolute  minimum  of 
noise  and  disturbance.  He  chose  his 
steps  carefully;  he  walked  around 
branches  instead  of  through  them; 
and  consistently  kept  his  level  of  ac¬ 
tivity  to  the  absolute  minimum.  He 
made  no  unnecessary  gestures,  he 
never  talked  unless  he  had  to  tell  you 
something  important.  I  have  tried  to 
follow  his  practices.  He  also  stopped 
regularly  and  for  extended  periods  of 
time  to  look  and  listen,  a  technique 
that  I  have  found  extremely  useful. 

Too  many  people,  including  some 
birders  I  have  met,  tend  to  press  on 
from  one  end  of  the  forest  —  or  the 
pond  —  to  the  other.  It  is  quite 
astonishing  the  number  of  things  that 
you  can  see  and  hear  if  you  stop  for 
three  or  four  minutes  and  look  and 
listen.  In  coniferous  forests  that  is 
often  the  way  you  discover  the 
presence  of  the  tree  climbers,  the 
nuthatches,  the  woodpeckers.  I  find 
that  the  only  way  I  can  ever  locate 
crossbills  is  by  listening  for  their 
characteristic  call.  During  migration, 
there  is  no  reason  why  a  well-posi¬ 
tioned  observer  should  not  let  the 
birds  come  to  him  or  her.  If  you  are 
seated,  it  is  easier  to  write  your 
notes. 

I  was  never  concerned  about 
being  lost  in  the  woods,  even  in  mid¬ 
winter,  as  Maurice  had  an  unerring 
instinct  for  direction  and  was  familiar 
with  the  terrain  on  both  sides  of  the 
river  in  the  Nipawin  district.  Late  one 
winter,  I  believe  it  was  February, 


Maurice  called  to  say  that  he  was 
going  out  to  confirm  the  location  of  a 
Gray  Jay  nest.  I  was  astounded  that 
any  bird  would  ever  be  nest-building 
at  that  time  of  the  year.  I  was 
delighted.  We  went  some  distance 
into  a  heavy  spruce  forest  full  of 
fresh  snow.  Earlier,  Maurice  nad 
seen  several  adults  gathering  nest¬ 
ing  material.  It  was  not  long  before 
he  located  the  nest  and  pointed  it  out 
to  me,  about  30  feet  above  the 
ground  in  a  large  spruce.  Once  he 
drew  my  attention  to  it,  it  was  quite 
easy  to  see.  The  nest  appeared 
complete.  He  concluded  —  correctly 
as  it  turned  out  —  that  the  female 
was  laying  eggs. 

I  also  remember  a  visit  by  Stuart 
Houston  and  others  to  Nipawin 
(Houston/Street,  page  104).  The  plan 
was  to  go  northeast  of  Nipawin  in 
search  of  a  Bald  Eagle’s  nest.  I  went 
along.  We  did  not  locate  any  eagles. 
However,  Maurice  pointed  out  a 
Northern  Hawk  Owl,  sitting  about  20 
feet  from  the  ground  on  a  spruce 
branch.  He  explained  that  it  was  one 
of  the  few  owls  that  hunt  effectively 
during  the  daytime  and  described 
with  some  relish  how  much  conster¬ 
nation  a  hawk  owl  can  produce 
among  a  group  of  crows. 

When  I  got  back  home  I  was 
drawn  particularly  to  Allan  Brooks’ 
portrait  in  Taverner  of  the  hawk  owl 
in  the  boreal  forest  —  a  wonderful 
representation  of  a  rarely  seen 
species.  My  other  recollection  of  that 
trip  concerns  a  large  number  of 
mosquitoes! 

Maurice  was  an  extremely  suc¬ 
cessful  bird  bander.  When  he  later 
moved  to  the  outskirts  of  Nipawin,  he 
built  a  small  home  and  left  a  large 
area  of  brush  undisturbed  at  the 
back  of  the  property.  In  close 
proximity  to  other  wooded  areas  on 
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the  edge  of  the  town,  there  was  a 
steady  procession  of  birds  through 
the  Street  yard  all  year  long.  He  had 
traps  and  nets  of  various  kinds.  He 
banded  over  13,000  birds.  Several 
times  my  brother  and  I  assisted  him 
by  setting  out  small  traps  for  species 
such  as  Bohemian  Waxwings  and 
grosbeaks.  Once  or  twice  we  were 
able  to  catch  a  Blue  Jay.  On  one  or 
two  occasions  we  banded  these 
birds  ourselves  under  his  careful 
instructions;  on  other  occasions  he 
would  come  by  our  home  and  band 
the  birds  while  they  were  trapped. 
My  mother’s  intense  and  continuing 
interest  was  a  great  encouragement 
to  both  my  brother  and  me  in  this 
respect. 

My  parents  maintained  a  feeding 
station  throughout  all  the  years  that 
they  lived  in  Nipawin  and  some 
amazing  specimens  came  to  feed.  I 
noted  in  reviewing  the  Street/Hous¬ 
ton  publication  that  on  one  occasion 
my  brother  and  I  observed  a  Com¬ 
mon  Grackle  during  the  Christmas 
Bird  Count.  It  is  something  frankly  I 
had  forgotten  but  Maurice  had  duti¬ 
fully  recorded  it  and  given  us  credit 
for  it. 

As  the  years  unfolded,  Maurice 
continued  to  assist  me.  Much  of  what 
I  learned  had  to  do  with  developing 
my  skills  as  an  observer  rather  than 
learning  about  individual  species. 
Even  now  I  find  it  difficult  to  go 
anywhere,  particularly  on  foot, 
without  looking  around  to  see  what 
bird  life  is  in  the  area.  In  the  years 
we  lived  in  the  centre  of  Saskatoon, 
close  to  the  river,  these  could  be 
very  rewarding  experiences.  The 
many  years  I  spent  walking  back  and 
forth  to  my  old  law  office  gave  me  an 
opportunity  to  see  all  sorts  of  species 
at  different  times  of  the  year.  It  was 
always  a  thrill  to  see  a  Western 


Grebe  on  the  water,  a  Belted 
Kingfisher  perched  on  a  small  tree  by 
the  edge  of  the  river,  and  a  Blackbur¬ 
nian  Warbler  darting  through  a  small 
bush  beside  a  walkway  near  19th 
Street. 

Maurice  and  I  made  a  trip  along 
the  Saskatchewan  River  in  late  May 
of  1947.  I  recall  making  our  way 
through  the  heavy  aspen  woods 
some  distance  from  the  river  when 
Maurice  pointed  out,  quite  excitedly, 
a  small  and  extremely  active  bird 
which  he  identified  as  a  Winter  Wren 
(Houston/Street,  page  140).  I  have 
never  heard  or  seen  another  one.  I 
didn’t  fully  appreciate  the  sig¬ 
nificance  of  this  sighting  until  I  later 
read  the  Houston/Street  book. 

As  Maurice  and  I  were  out  driving 
one  late  spring,  he  pointed  to  a  gras¬ 
sy  field,  a  nesting  area  for  Brewer’s 
Blackbirds.  I  was  surprised  to  see 
how  many  nests  he  located  in  fairly 
close  proximity.  We  walked  from  one 
to  the  other  and  observed  with  great 
ease  the  nests  and  eggs.  It  seemed 
to  me  there  were  dozens  but  I  am 
sure  there  were  less  than  12  nests. 
This  seemed  almost  too  easy  and  I 
have  since  wondered  whether  I 
would  ever  make  a  similar  find  again. 
It  was  old  stuff  for  Maurice  but  a  thrill 
for  me. 

My  life  has  been  enriched  enor¬ 
mously  by  the  influence  and 
friendship  of  Maurice  Street.  The  in¬ 
terest  he  instilled  in  me  has  lasted  a 
lifetime  and  has  prompted  me  to  take 
my  binoculars  to  places  as  diverse 
as  Cambridge,  England;  St.  John’s, 
Newfoundland;  Fredericton,  New 
Brunswick;  Scottsdale,  Arizona;  and 
Maui,  Hawaii.  I  will  always  be  grate¬ 
ful  to  Maurice  directly,  and  for  the  in¬ 
fluence  Mrs.  Priestly  had  on  him. 
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BANDING  RECOVERIES: 
A  48-YEAR  EXPERIENCE 
OR:  “ITS  REALLY  MRS. 
PRIESTLY’S  FAULT” 


C.  STUART  HOUSTON  and  MARY  I. 
Saskatoon,  Saskatchewan.  S7N  0J8 

(Based  on  a  paper  read  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Western  Bird 
Banding  Association,  Edmonton,  25 
August  1 990) 

Having  passed  the  100,000  mark 
in  birds  banded  and  having  com¬ 
pleted  48  field  seasons,  we  felt  it  ap¬ 
propriate  to  calculate  our  overall 
recovery  rate  and  the  recovery  rates 
for  the  69  species  for  which  2,727 


HOUSTON,  863  University  Drive, 


recoveries  have  been  received.  This 
paper,  as  with  our  spoken  presenta¬ 
tions,  must  begin  with  Mrs.  Isabel 
Priestly  who  first  proposed  that 
Stuart  begin  banding. 

During  wartime,  with  a  shortage  of 
available  biologists,  B.  W.  Cartwright, 
Chief  Naturalist  for  Ducks  Unlimited, 
learned  of  Stuart  through  Mrs.  Isabel 
Priestly  and  the  newly-formed 


Stuart  and  Mary  Houston  show  banding  procedures  to  a  group  of  young  naturalists, 
Yellow  Creek. 
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Stuart  Houston  bands  Bald  Eagle,  Cree  Lake,  1965.  Wayne  Davis 


Yorkton  Natural  History  Society. 
Since  at  15  Stuart  did  not  meet  the 
minimum  age  requirement  of  18 
years,  he  omitted  his  age  from  the 
banding  application  form  on  the  ad¬ 


vice  of  Hoyes  Lloyd  in  the  Canadian 
Wildlife  Service  in  Ottawa.  Many 
years  later,  Allen  Duvall  at  an 
American  Ornithologists’  Union 
meeting  volunteered  that  this  was 
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Table  1 :  RECOVERY  RATES  FOR  WATERFOWL,  BANDED  1943-1988 
Recoveries  received  through  31  July  1990 


Number 

Banded 

Species 

Number  of 
Recoveries 

Percent 

Recoveries 

5 

Tundra  Swan 

1 

20.0% 

26 

Snow  Goose 

3 

1 1 .5% 

37 

Canada  Goose 

4 

10.8% 

82 

Green-winged  Teal 

4 

4.9% 

2 

Am  Black  Duck 

2 

100.0% 

2,018 

Mallard 

419  * 

20.8% 

642 

Northern  Pintail 

93* 

14.5% 

1,501 

Blue-winged  Teal 

72* 

4.8% 

77 

Northern  Shoveler 

7 

9.1% 

15 

Gadwall 

2 

13.3% 

85 

Am  Wigeon 

14 

16.5% 

94 

Canvasback 

27* 

28.7% 

378 

Redhead 

80* 

21.2% 

5 

Ring-necked  Duck 

1 

20.0% 

17 

Lesser  Scaup 

1 

5.9% 

1 13 

White-winged  Scoter 

4 

3.5% 

147 

Common  Goldeneye 

9 

6.1% 

11 

Bufflehead 

3 

27.3% 

4 

Common  Merganser 

1 

25.0% 

651 

Am  Coot 

27  * 

4.1% 

5,910 

TOTAL 

774  * 

13.1% 

Note:  Only  those  numbers  with  *  are  a  statistically  significant  sample. 


the  only  time  during  his  tenure  at  the 
banding  office  that  the  United  States 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  knowingly 
concurred  in  the  issue  of  an  under¬ 
age  permit. 

Why  does  anyone  band  birds?  The 
usual  reasons  given  are  to  learn 
where  birds  go  and  how  long  they 
live.  Banding  also  tells  us  much 
about  bird  behaviour,  including  such 
matters  as  birth  rates,  death  rates, 
breeding  site  fidelity  and  dispersal  of 
breeding  pairs.  Banding  is  a  method 
of  monitoring  populations  of  raptors 
and  colonial  birds  at  the  top  of  the 
food  chain,  important  because  they 
are  sensitive  indicators  of  the  health 
of  our  environment.  These  are  ade¬ 
quate  reasons  for  banding.  Banding 
carries  with  it  an  inherent  and  some¬ 
times  overlooked  responsibility:  the 
results  of  this  scientific  endeavor 
should  be  shared  whenever  pos¬ 


sible,  exactly  in  keeping  with  Mrs. 
Priestly’s  philosophy.  The  results  are 
of  little  value  until  they  are  published. 

The  following  studies  would  never 
have  taken  place  had  it  not  been  for 
the  influence  of  Isabel  M.  Priestly. 

Banding  for  Ducks  Unlimited 

Stuart  banded  556  ducks  in  1943,  for 
which  he  was  paid  $55.60  (10  cents 
per  duck),  big  money  in  those  days. 
But  imagine!  In  the  first  winter,  this 
high  school  boy  received  recoveries 
of  birds  shot  in  Jamaica  (American 
Coot),  Cuba  and  Puerto  Rico 
(Blue-winged  Teal).  Banding  in  1944 
added  another  Blue-winged  Teal 
from  Venezuela  and  in  1945  one 
from  Colombia.  Mrs.  Priestly,  who 
had  participated  in  some  of  the 
banding,  was  almost  as  excited  over 
these  results  as  he  was. 
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With  recovery  rates  as  high  as 
21%  for  the  Mallard  and  Redhead 
and  nearly  29%  for  the  Canvasback, 
it  wasn’t  difficult  to  obtain  repre¬ 
sentative  samples.  From  five  sum¬ 
mers  of  banding  with  Ducks 
Unlimited,  interesting  information 
was  amassed  (Table  1).  Stuart  was 
hooked  on  banding  but  also  had  ex¬ 
pectations  of  high  band  recovery 
rates.  After  marriage  in  1951,  we 
have  shared  these  high  expecta¬ 
tions.  Based  on  our  gradually  ac¬ 
cumulating  experience  with  recovery 
rates,  we  have  changed  the  em¬ 
phasis  of  our  banding  activities. 

Sample  Size  Science  brings  with  it 
the  concept  of  appropriate  sample 
size.  After  48  banding  seasons, 
without  including  repeats  (recaptured 
alive  at  same  place  the  same 
season)  and  returns  (recaptured 
alive  in  a  different  season),  we  have 
2,721  recoveries  (terminal  records  of 
dead  birds)  to  date  from  69  species 
of  the  201  species  banded,  for  an 
overall  rate  of  2.7%.  Although  every 
individual  recovery  has  some 
potential  value  (for  example,  our 
knowledge  of  the  wintering  grounds 
of  the  Chimney  Swift  became  known 
from  a  very  few  recoveries  of  swifts 
banded  by  Ben  Coffey,  Jr.3  and  the 
figure-eight  migration  of  the  Arctic 
Tern  to  Europe  and  Africa  and  home 
via  South  America  from  only  eight 
recoveries40),  we  have  tried  to 
concentrate  on  species  that  in  our 
experience  have  produced  a 
recovery  rate  near  or  above  1%.  As 
recoveries  accumulated  slowly  but 
disproportionately,  we  ceased  all 
mist-netting  and  concentrated  on 
raptors,  colonial  birds,  box  nesting 
birds  and  winter  birds.  For  fourteen 
species  we  have  30  or  more 
recoveries  and  for  another  five 
species,  between  25  and  30 
recoveries.  Such  sample  sizes  are 
large  enough  to  give  a  fair  indication 


of  migration  patterns  for  these 
Saskatchewan  species.  Even  eight 
recoveries  may  show  a  pattern  worth 
sharing.29  Another  50  species  have 
produced  from  1  to  24  recoveries 
each  as  a  contribution  to  North 
American  banding  data.  Some 
individual  recoveries,  such  as  a 
Common  Tern  from  the  Cook 
Islands,  have  merited  publication.6,20 
There  have  been  no  recoveries  from 
132  species  banded. 

If  one  were  planning  a  new  band¬ 
ing  study,  one  might  hope  to  amass 
sufficient  data  to  achieve  "a  publish¬ 
able  sample”  of  returns  or  recoveries 
for  at  least  a  few  of  the  species.  How 
many  individuals  must  one  band? 


Sample  Size  to  Yield 
30  Recoveries 


For  recovery  rate  of  You  need 


30% 

3% 

.3% 

.1% 


100  birds 
1 ,000  birds 
10,000  birds 
30,000  birds 


This  brings  us  to  “Willie  Sutton’s 
Law.”  Willie  Sutton  was  a  famous 
bank  robber.  When  asked  why  he 
robbed  banks,  he  answered,  “Be¬ 
cause  that’s  where  the  money  is.” 
Where  is  the  payoff  in  bird  banding? 
One  can’t  help  thinking  that  if  Willie 
Sutton  had  banded  birds,  he  would 
have  concentrated  on  species  that 
have  at  least  a  1%  recovery  rate. 


Nestlings  We  have  devoted  most  of 
our  time  and  effort  to  banding 
nestling  raptors,  colonial  birds  and 
those  in  nest  boxes.  By  concen¬ 
trating  on  nestlings  one  has  birds  of 
a  known  age  and  of  a  known 
origin.  These  are  important  scientific 
base  data  points.  Similarly,  if  one 
bands  an  incubating  adult,  one  has 
an  individual  of  known  breeding 
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Marc  Bechard,  David  Miller  and  Stuart  Houston  banding  cormorants 
at  Last  Mountain  Lake,  1987. 


site.  The  scientific  value  of  the 
information  is  thereby  increased. 

It  is  fortunate  that  it  is  safe  to  band 
nestlings  of  these  groups.  The  rap¬ 
tors  are  able  to  defend  their  young. 
The  colonial  birds  nest  on  remote 
and  inaccessible  islands  where  dis¬ 
turbance  is  at  a  minimum.  In  Sas¬ 
katchewan  (though  not  everywhere) 
birds  using  nest-boxes  are  inacces¬ 
sible  to  most  predators. 

Colonial  Birds  Soon  after  we  began 
banding  colonial  birds,  we  began  to 
receive  reports  of  encounters  coded 
“52,”  sighted  by  telescope.  R.F. 
Oldaker  spent  his  days  at  the  city 
dump  near  Vancouver,  British 
Columbia,  reading  band  numbers. 
He  amassed  booklets  full  of 
incomplete  numbers,  since  the 
numbers  go  around  the  entire 
circumference  of  each  band.  By 
keeping  a  given  bird  in  view  until  it 
turned  or  raised  its  foot  to  scratch 
behind  its  ear,  Oldaker  read  the 
complete  number  for  39  sightings  of 
35  of  our  California  Gulls,  including 


19  of  1,145  banded  at  Redberry 
Lake  (1.7%),  8  of  346  from  Crane 
Lake  (2.3%),  6  of  149  from  Last 
Mountain  Lake  (4.0%),  and  2  of  104 
(1.9%)  from  Kindersley.7  Oldaker 
read  bands  as  the  gulls  arrived  from 
Saskatchewan  before  they  moved 
south  to  California  and  the  western 
coast  of  Mexico  to  winter.  For  the 
next  three  years  he  sampled  band 
numbers  as  the  gulls  summered  near 
Vancouver.  Only  when  they  were 
four  years  old  did  the  gulls  return 
east  to  their  breeding  grounds  in 
Saskatchewan.  After  Oldaker  died, 
Ian  R.  McGregor  of  Seattle  visited 
the  new  dump  at  Burns  Bog  south  of 
Vancouver  and  read  the  band 
numbers  on  another  22  of  our  gulls. 
Laurence  C.  Binford  and  John  G. 
Shaw  had  two  sightings  each  in 
California.  Thus,  from  our  first  117 
California  Gull  encounters,  66  had 
been  by  telescope.25  Our  behaviour 
changed,  too.  Instead  of  applying 
bands  indiscriminately,  upside  down 
or  rightside  up,  Oldaker  persuaded 
us  to  place  all  bands  rightside  up  to 
aid  in  reading  numbers. 
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TABLE  2:  RECOVERY  RATES  FOR  COLONIAL  BIRDS,  BANDED  1944-1987 
Recoveries  received  through  31  July  1990 


Number 

Banded 

Species 

Number  of 
Recoveries 

Percent 

Recoveries 

5,512 

Am  White  Pelican 

248* 

4.5% 

4,467 

D-c  Cormorant 

257* 

5.8% 

84 

Great  Blue  Heron 

2 

2.4% 

247 

Black-cr  Night  Heron 

5 

2.0% 

1,177 

Franklin’s  Gull 

4 

0.3% 

20,342 

Ring-billed  Gull 

409* 

2.0% 

9,875 

California  Gull 

203* 

2.1% 

391 

Caspian  Tern 

6 

1 .5% 

3,107 

Common  Tern 

25 

0.8% 

45,202 

TOTAL 

1,159  * 

2.6% 

Note:  Only  those  numbers  with  *  are  a  statistically  significant  sample. 


Colonial  birds  have  shown  consist¬ 
ently  satisfactory  recovery  rates 
(Table  2).  We  banded  Franklin’s 
Gulls  for  only  a  few  years  because 
we  felt  our  visits,  wading  through 
waist-deep  water,  were  too  disturb¬ 
ing  to  the  gulls  —  and  we’d  already 
had  the  satisfaction  of  a  recovery 
from  Chile  21 

Scoters  and  Goldeneye  Adults 

While  banding  pelicans,  cormorants 
and  gulls  at  Redberry  Lake,  we 
frequently  chased  a  bird  into  a 
gooseberry  bush,  only  to  have  a 
White-winged  Scoter  erupt  from  its 
nest.  These  ducks  are  so  heavy  and 
so  slow  at  takeoff  that  most  may  be 
caught  by  hand.  Many  of  the  same 
scoters  were  recaught  in  later  years, 
especially  when  graduate  biology 
students  Pat  Brown  and  later  Pat 
Kehoe  spent  a  total  of  seven 
summers  studying  the  scoters  on 
these  islands.  The  result  of  this 
fortunate  symbiosis  with  thesis 
research  was  that  the  graduate 
students  knew  the  minimum  age  of  a 
number  of  their  nesting  birds  and  we 
received  return  records  for  many  of 
our  scoters. 1,33,34  The  oldest  scoter 
was  caught  on  her  nest  16  years 
after  being  banded  as  an  incubating 


adult;  since  scoters  do  not  nest  until 
at  least  two  years  of  age,  she  was  at 
least  18  years  old.  Of  the  83  we  had 
banded,  45  (54%)  were  recaught  on 
their  nests  in  subsequent  years.  At 
last  report  we  had  the  next  five 
oldest  White-winged  Scoters  in  North 
America.37 

One  of  our  sub-permittees,  Dr. 
Maureen  Rever  DuWors,  bands 
Common  Goldeneye  ducks  in 
University  field  station  nest  boxes  at 
Emma  Lake,  Saskatchewan.  From 
1 13  adult  females  banded,  52  (46%) 
were  recaptured  on  their  nests  in 
subsequent  years.4 

Raptors  Since  1957,  every  weekend 
in  May  has  been  devoted  to  Great 
Horned  Owis.4,1/  Four  climbers  take 
turns.  Incredibly,  the  requisite 
number  of  climbers  always 
materializes  to  make  the  project 
possible.  We  have  visited  and 
climbed  as  many  as  28  owl  nests  in 
one  day,  not  counting  failed  nests  or 
those  with  young  too  small  to  band. 
About  6%  of  the  females  draw 
bander’s  blood.  For  three  Snowshoe 
Hare  peaks,  Great  Horned  Owl 
numbers  followed  the  same  10-year- 
cycle  as  the  Snowshoe  Hare  and 
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Lynx;  at  the  peak  of  the  hare  cycle, 
not  only  did  all  owl  pairs  attempt  to 
nest  with  a  consequent  increase  in 
the  number  of  nests,  but  production 
of  young  per  nest  increased  with  the 
production  of  three  and  even  four 
young.24,30  When  the  hares  crash, 
the  resulting  food  shortage  drives 
many  owls  to  move  in  a  consistent 
southeasterly  direction  as  far  as 
Minnesota,  Iowa  and  Nebraska.27 

We  have  had  remarkable  assis¬ 
tance  from  the  most  friendly,  most 
observant  and  most  conservation- 
minded  farmers  in  Saskatchewan. 
Since  1967,  four  farmers  (Pete  Hill  at 
Duval,  Leif  Nordal  at  Bulyea,  Leslie 
Nemeth  at  Yellow  Creek  and  Ian 
Lochtie  at  Kelliher),  have  each  found 
more  than  100  successful  Great 
Horned  Owl  nests.31  To  date,  Great 
Horned  Owls  are  third  on  our  all-time 
list,  surpassed  in  total  recoveries 
only  by  the  Mallard  and  Ring-billed 
Gull.  With  352  banded  in  1989  and 
585  banded  in  1990,  this  owl  will  by 
the  time  of  this  publication  be  our 
number  one  species  in  terms  of 
recovery  totals. 

Since  1967,  we  have  studied  other 
raptors  in  the  Kindersley  area.  One 
or  two  June  weekends  are  devoted 
to  Golden  Eagles  and  Prairie  Fal¬ 
cons,  and  the  last  two  weekends  to 
Ferruginous  Hawks.  The  first 
weekend  in  July  is  sometimes 
devoted  to  Bald  Eagles,  the  next  to 
Ospreys  and  the  last  two  to 
Swainson’s  Hawks.  For  three  years 
we  have  also  used  noose  carpets  to 
trap  adult  Ospreys  on  their  nests 
during  the  first  weekend  in  June. 
Recovery  rates  for  raptors  are  in  the 
range  of  1  to  10%  (Table  3).  Com¬ 
puter  printouts  come  in  small 
batches  every  month  all  winter  —  a 
fine  antidote  for  "mid-winter  blues”  at 
latitude  52  degrees  north  when 
winter  nights  are  long  and  cold. 


Bill  Horseman  of  Saltcoats,  Saskat¬ 
chewan,  found  ten  Great  Horned  Owl 
nests,  May  1957. 

C.  Stuart  Houston 

Jean  Harris,  bookkeeper  for  her 
husband’s  oilfield  construction  busi¬ 
ness  north  of  Kindersley,  and  Dean 
Francis,  wildlife  artist  at  Mantario, 
are  clearly  the  world’s  foremost  non¬ 
professional  Swainson’s  Hawk  nest 
finders;  since  1972  we  have  banded 
693  young  Swainson’s  Hawks  in  362 
of  the  nests  found  by  Jean  Harris. 

Waders  Seven  days  after  we  had 
banded  it  on  2  September  1967, 
there  was  a  fortuitous  recovery  of  a 
Least  Sandpiper  near  Great  Bend, 
Kansas,  in  a  mist  net  operated  by 
Edmund  F.  Martinez.15  From  19 
Pectoral  Sandpipers  banded,  there 
was  a  Pectoral  Sandpiper  recovery 
in  May  1963  from  the  base  of  the 
Taimyr  Peninsula  in  Siberia.8  These 
exemplify  the  interest  that  may 
accrue  from  a  solitary  recovery.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  were  no 
recoveries  from  162  Semipalmated 
Sandpipers,  81  Killdeer,  110  Least 
Sandpipers,  39  Piping  Plovers  and 
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Table  3:  RECOVERY  RATES  FOR  RAPTORS,  BANDED  1944-1988 
Recoveries  received  through  31  July  1990 


Number  Number  of  Percent 


Banded 

Species 

Recoveries 

Recoveries 

231 

Osprey 

11 

4.8% 

58 

Bald  Eagle 

1 

1.7% 

385 

Northern  Harrier 

5 

1 .3% 

73 

Cooper’s  Hawk 

1 

1.4% 

16 

Northern  Goshawk 

1 

6.3% 

2,226 

Swainson’s  Hawk 

76* 

3.4% 

543 

Red-tailed  Hawk 

30* 

5.5% 

1,259 

Ferruginous  Hawk 

32* 

2.5% 

145 

Golden  Eagle 

14 

9.7% 

456 

Am  Kestrel 

8 

1 .8% 

349 

Merlin 

6 

1.7% 

305 

Prairie  Falcon 

6 

2.0% 

5,016 

Great  Horned  Owl 

389* 

7.8% 

13 

Burrowing  Owl 

1 

7.7% 

6 

Barred  Owl 

1 

16.7% 

9 

Great  Gray  Owl 

1 

11.1% 

466 

Long-eared  Owl 

5 

1.1% 

25 

Boreal  Owl 

3 

12.0% 

11,581 

TOTAL 

191* 

1 .6% 

Note:  Only  those  numbers  with  *  are  a  statistically  significant  sample. 


142  individuals  of  another  15  species 
of  waders.  We  gave  up  mist-netting 
of  waders  in  1 968. 

Corvids,  Doves  and  Grackles 

Banding  of  doves,  corvids,  and 
grackles  is  encouraging,  with 
recovery  rates  of  3  to  7%,  while 
shrikes  run  close  to  1%  (Table  4). 

When  these  species  are  nesting  in 
the  same  clump  of  trees  as  a  hawk, 
we  band  their  young  en  passant. 

Bluebirds  and  Tree  Swallows  Mary 
spends  four  days  of  every  ten  all 
summer,  visiting  240  nest  boxes  on 
our  76-mile  portion  of  the  “longest 
bluebird  house  trail  in  the  world.”26 
From  over  10,000  nestling  Tree 
Swallows  banded,  we  have  had 
numerous  returns  which  give  us  an 
idea  of  the  dispersal  of  the  young.36 
Distant  recoveries  have  been 
disappointing;  we  have  published 
one  recovery  from  Manitoba  and 


three  from  Minnesota;  recently  we 
have  had  two  more  distant 
recoveries,  one  from  Missouri  and 
one  from  Louisiana.  The  greatest 
benefit  is  the  study  of  nest  site 
fidelity  of  females,  who  more  often 
than  had  been  expected  use  a 
different,  distant  box  in  a  subsequent 
season.  There  have  been  only  13 
recoveries  from  4,615  Mountain 
Bluebirds  banded.  However,  for  both 
swallows  and  bluebirds,  the  dividend 
is  in  the  increasing  populations 
locally  and  the  returns  of  adult 
females  recaptured  on  their  nests  in 
subsequent  years. 

Small  Birds  in  Winter  and  in 
Migration  We  have  found  it 
worthwhile  to  band  winter  birds  at 
our  backyard  feeder,  with  particular 
mention  of  36  recoveries  from  4,629 
Bohemian  Waxwings  banded  (Table 
5).  On  the  other  hand,  banding  of 
858  Common  Redpolls  has  not  yet 
led  to  a  single  recovery. 
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Table  4:  RECOVERY  RATES  FOR  DOVE,  CORVIDS,  SHRIKE,  GRACKLE 
Recoveries  received  through  31  July  1990 


Number 

Banded 

Species 

Number  of 
Recoveries 

Percent 

Recoveries 

32 

Mourning  Dove 

1 

3.1% 

74 

Blue  Jay 

7 

9.5% 

708 

Black-billed  Magpie 

28 

4.0% 

406 

Common  Crow 

12 

3.0% 

10 

Common  Raven 

1 

10.0% 

223 

Loggerhead  Shrike 

2 

0.9% 

659 

Common  Grackle 

47* 

7.1% 

2,112 

TOTAL 

98* 

4.6% 

Note:  Only  those  numbers  with  *  are  a  statistically  significant  sample. 


Trapping  of  other  small  birds,  chiefly 
in  migration,  has  been  unproductive  in 
terms  of  recoveries.  From  2,358  Slate- 
colored  Juncos,  we  have  had  only  two 
recoveries,  one  from  Alaska  and  one 
from  Alabama.  There  have  been  five 
recoveries  from  340  Robins  banded,  all 
near  the  place  of  banding. 

We  gave  up  mist-netting  in  1969, 
after  seven  seasons,  for  the  following 
reasons:  it  was  time-consuming  and  re¬ 
quired  one  of  us  to  get  up  before  dawn 
for  weeks  on  end.  Most  birds  were  of 
unknown  origin  and  unknown  destina¬ 
tion,  and  many  were  of  unknown  age. 
Worse,  the  recovery  rate  was  zero,  and 
although  we  had  only  a  very  few  in¬ 
stances  of  mortality,  the  mortality  rate 
was  greater  than  the  recovery  rate.23 
We  found  it  disappointing,  to  cite  only  a 
few  species,  to  band  457  Lincoln’s  and 


224  Clay-colored  Sparrows;  260 
Swainson’s,  150  Hermit  and  1 13  Gray¬ 
cheeked  Thrushes;  298  Myrtle,  145 
Orange-crowned,  and  103  Tennessee 
Warblers  without  a  single  recovery  from 
any  of  them. 

Recoveries  per  Hour  of  Effort 

Mist-netting  doesn’t  compare  very 
well  with  banding  of  nestling 
cormorants  and  pelicans,  where, 
transit  time  excluded,  one  may  reach 
recoveries  of  eight  and  five  birds, 
respectively,  per  hour  of  banding. 
California  Gull  banding  might 
approach  one  recovery  per  hour  of 
banding  exertion.  Great  Horned  Owls 
might  gain  a  recovery  for  every  two 
to  four  hours  of  banding.  Mist-netting 
did  give  us  an  occasional  confirmed 
record  of  a  species  we  had  not 


Table  5:  RECOVERY  RATES  FOR  SELECTED  WINTER  FEEDER  BIRDS 
Recoveries  received  through  31  July  1990 


Number 

Banded 

Species 

Number  of 
Recoveries 

Percent 

Recoveries 

637 

Black-capped  Chickadee  5 

0.8% 

4,615 

Bohemian  Waxwing 

36* 

0.8% 

340 

Purple  Finch 

4 

1.2% 

20 

Hoary  Redpoll 

1 

5.0% 

871 

Evening  Grosbeak 

1 

0.1% 

6,483 

TOTAL 

47* 

0.7% 

Note:  Only  those  numbers  with  *  are  a  statistically  significant  sample. 
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Stuart  Houston  banding  Prairie  Falcons. 


identified  with  binoculars  alone. 

Clearly  the  choice  of  species  is  a 
personal  decision  to  be  made  by  every 
bander.  Most  of  our  effort  is  now 
directed  towards  banding  raptors,  all  of 
which  continue  to  produce  gratifying 
recovery  rates,  and  swallows  and 


bluebirds,  which  provide  satisfying 
return  rates. 

Migration  Pathways  of  Individual 
Species  Most  Saskatchewan  birds 
migrate  somewhat  east  of 
south.9'10’11'13'14'18'19  Some  ducks 
such  as  the  Canvasback,  go  all  the 
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way  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Only  the 
crow  migrates  directly  south 
following  a  single  tier  of  states.16  The 
California  Gull  travels  west  to  British 
Columbia  before  it  moves  south.25 
The  Swainson’s  Hawk  spends  its 
breeding  season  of  four  months  in 
prairie  grasslands  and  the  four 
months  of  austral  summer  in  the 
pampas  of  Argentina,  where  we  have 
had  14  recoveries;  it  spends  nearly 
two  months  each  year  in  travelling 
the  7,200  miles  each  way.12,32 

Bird  Behaviour  One  interesting  fact 
emerged  from  banding  waterfowl. 
The  flightless  young  females  banded 
one  year  had  a  good  chance  of 
returning  to  the  same  marsh  to  breed 
when  one  year  old,  whereas  the 
young  males  dispersed  widely, 
travelling  to  the  place  of  origin  of 
their  mate.  Some  year-round 
residents  such  as  the  Great  Horned 
Owl  move  south  in  winters  when 
hares,  their  main  food  item,  are 
scarce. 

Longevity  of  Birds  As  more 
recovery  records  accumulate,  the 
record  age  achieved  by  each 
species  in  the  wild  gradually  creeps 
upwards.28  Meanwhile,  we  have 
proudly  held  the  North  American  age 
record  for  shorter  or  longer  times  for 
the  White-winged  Scoter  (15  years  7 
months,  then  18  years);38'3  Great 
Horned  Owl  (13  years  6  months, 
then  20  years  7  months);38 
Black-crowned  Night  Heron  (16 
years  6  months);2  Double-crested 
Cormorant  (17  years  9  months);38 
Bohemian  Waxwing  (5  years  10 
months);39  and  Black-billed  Magpie 
(5  years).2  Our  Swainson’s  Hawk 
found  dead  in  Argentina  at  11  years 
5  months  was  only  the  second 
oldest,  eclipsed  by  Jack  Millar’s 
hawk  found  freshly  dead  near  the 
banding  site  at  Wymark, 
Saskatchewan,  15  years  and  9 
months  later.35 


Additional  Motivation  In  all  honesty 
we  admit  there  are  two  reasons  for 
banding  that  are  above  and  beyond 
Science:  first,  banding  is  fun.  Raptor 
banding  must  be  one  of  the  finest 
field  sports  ever  invented.  Second, 
banding  has  brought  us  in  contact 
with  the  nicest  people  in 
Saskatchewan.  Banding  has  been  a 
cooperative  project,  involving  nest 
finders,  climbers,  recorders,  and 
sub-permittees.  It  is  a  privilege  to 
hold  a  bird  banding  permit  and  it  has 
been  fun.  I  wish  Mrs.  Priestly  had 
lived  to  see  more  of  the  results. 
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Isabel  Priestly  holds  American  bittern  for  banding, 

Upper  Rousay  Lake,  1943. 

James  D.  Smith 
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DIET  OF  THE  GREAT  HORNED 
OWL  IN  CENTRAL  SASKATCHEWAN 


DYLAN  D.  VON  KUSTER,  303  Avenue  F  North,  Saskatoon,  Saskatchewan. 
S7L  1 V9  and  DAVID  SCHNEBERGER,  111  7th  Street  East,  Saskatoon, 
Saskatchewan.  S7H  0W7 


Introduction  In  our  Grade  12  year  at 
Aden  Bowman  Collegiate,  we 
needed  a  project  for  our  science  fair. 
Dr.  Stuart  Houston  suggested 
analysing  Great  Horned  Owl  pellets 
that  he  and  his  climbers  had 
collected  over  four  years  from 
various  areas  in  central 
Saskatchewan,  from  Prince  Albert 
south  almost  to  Regina.  This  paper 
reports  the  results  of  that  study. 

We  had  four  objectives:  To  dis¬ 
cover  (1)  the  overall  diet  of  this  bird; 


(2)  variations  in  prey  captured  for  the 
years  1986,  1987  and  1989;  (3)  dif¬ 
ferences  in  diet  between  vegetation 
zones;  and  (4)  the  average  size  of  an 
owl  pellet.  Because  there  are  such 
great  differences  in  the  mass  (size) 
of  prey  such  as  Deer  Mice  and 
Snowshoe  Hares,  we  then  recalcu¬ 
lated  our  initial  data  to  determine  the 
relative  importance  of  each  prey 
animal  in  the  diet. 

The  pellets  had  been  bagged  and 
labelled  as  to  place  and  date  found. 


Great  Horned  Owl  pellets. 


C.  Stuart  Houston 
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Great  Horned  Owl  Gary  Seib 
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Table  1 :  DIET  OF  THE  GREAT  HORNED  OWL  IN  SASKATCHEWAN 
BY  YEAR  AND  NUMBER  OF  PREY  ITEMS 


# 

1986 

% 

# 

1987 

% 

# 

1989 

% 

# 

Total 

% 

MAMMALS 

Deer  Mouse 

126 

44.5 

344 

60.0 

315 

66.5 

785 

59.0 

Northern  Pocket  Gopher 

50 

17.7 

93 

16.2 

40 

8.4 

183 

13.8 

Meadow  Vole 

48 

17.0 

54 

9.4 

64 

13.5 

166 

12.5 

Snowshoe  Hare 

14 

5.0 

39 

6.8 

20 

4.2 

73 

5.5 

Red-backed  Vole 

3 

1.1 

4 

0.7 

6 

1.3 

13 

1.0 

Richardson’s  Ground  Squirrel  0 

0.0 

3 

0.5 

2 

0.4 

5 

0.4 

Least  Weasel 

0 

0.0 

0 

0.0 

3 

0.6 

3 

0.2 

Muskrat 

0 

0.0 

1 

0.2 

1 

0.2 

2 

0.2 

Total  Mammals 

241 

85.3 

538 

93.8 

451 

95.1 

1,230 

92.6 

BIRDS 

House  Sparrow 

9 

3.2 

5 

0.9 

8 

1.7 

22 

1.7 

Blue-winged  Teal 

8 

2.8 

7 

1.2 

6 

1.3 

21 

1.6 

Mallard 

7 

2.5 

4 

0.7 

1 

0.2 

12 

0.9 

Ruffed  Grouse 

6 

2.1 

3 

0.5 

2 

0.4 

11 

0.8 

Red-necked  Grebe 

4 

1.4 

4 

0.7 

3 

0.6 

11 

0.8 

Gadwall 

1 

0.4 

6 

1.1 

1 

0.2 

8 

0.6 

Black-billed  Magpie 

2 

0.7 

2 

0.4 

1 

0.2 

5 

0.4 

American  Robin 

1 

0.4 

3 

0.5 

0 

0.0 

4 

0.3 

American  Crow 

3 

1.0 

0 

0.0 

0 

0.0 

3 

0.2 

American  Coot 

1 

0.4 

0 

0.0 

0 

0.0 

1 

0.1 

Gray  Partridge 

0 

0.0 

0 

0.0 

1 

0.2 

1 

0.1 

Western  Meadowlark 

0 

0.0 

1 

0.2 

0 

0.0 

1 

0.1 

Total  Birds 

42 

14.9 

35 

6.2 

23 

4.8 

100 

7.6 

Grand  Total 

283 

100 

573 

100.0 

474 

99.9 

1,330 

100.2 

We  borrowed  skeletons  of  the  prey 
species  from  W.  Bruce  McGillivray  of 
the  Provincial  Museum  of  Alberta, 
Edmonton,  and  later,  with  the  assis¬ 
tance  of  Dr.  Nigel  Mathews, 
photographed  them  because  they 
had  to  be  returned  prior  to  comple¬ 
tion  of  our  study.  Then  we  measured 
and  dissected  the  pellets,  bagging 
the  bones  and  some  of  the  fur  and 
feathers  for  later  identification  from 
skeletons  and  photos. 


Results  Overall,  Deer  Mice  made  up 
59%  of  the  1,330  prey  items  (Table 
1).  Northern  Pocket  Gophers 
comprised  14%,  Meadow  Voles  12% 
and  Snowshoe  Hares  nearly  6%, 
these  four  mammal  species 
comprising  90%  of  the  prey  items. 
Birds,  ranging  in  size  from  House 
Sparrow  to  Mallard,  formed  only  8% 
of  the  prey  items. 

On  an  annual  basis,  the  major 
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Table  2:  DIET  OF  THE  GREAT  HORNED  OWL  IN  SASKATCHEWAN 
BY  DIFFERENT  VEGETATION  AREAS 


#  in 

Dry 

Lands 

O/ 

/o 

#  in 

Wet 

Lands 

o/ 

/o 

#  in 

Hill 

Lands 

O/ 

/o 

#  in 

Plains 

% 

MAMMALS 

Deer  Mouse 

43 

39.8 

1 

25.0 

131 

52.2 

610 

63.1 

Northern  Pocket  Gopher 

19 

17.6 

1 

25.0 

49 

19.5 

114 

11.8 

Meadow  Vole 

17 

15.7 

1 

25.0 

26 

10.4 

122 

12.6 

Snowshoe  Hare 

14 

13.0 

1 

25.0 

23 

9.2 

36 

3.7 

Red-backed  Vole 

2 

1.9 

0 

0.0 

2 

0.8 

9 

0.9 

Richardson’s  Ground  Squirrel  0 

0.0 

0 

0.0 

3 

1.2 

2 

0.2 

Least  Weasel 

0 

0.0 

0 

0.0 

1 

0.4 

2 

0.2 

Muskrat 

1 

0.9 

0 

0.0 

0 

0.0 

1 

0.1 

Total  Mammals 

96 

88.9 

3 

75.0 

235 

93.7 

896 

92.6 

BIRDS 

House  Sparrow 

1 

0.9 

0 

0.0 

3 

1.2 

18 

1.9 

Blue-winged  Teal 

1 

0.9 

0 

0.0 

5 

2.0 

15 

1.6 

Mallard 

3 

2.8 

1 

25.0 

0 

0.0 

8 

0.8 

Ruffed  Grouse 

1 

0.9 

0 

0.0 

1 

0.4 

9 

0.9 

Red-necked  Grebe 

2 

1.9 

0 

0.0 

3 

1.2 

6 

0.6 

Gadwall 

1 

0.9 

0 

0.0 

0 

0.0 

7 

0.7 

Black-billed  Magpie 

0 

0.0 

0 

0.0 

1 

0.4 

4 

0.4 

American  Robin 

1 

0.9 

0 

0.0 

1 

0.4 

2 

0.2 

American  Crow 

0 

0.0 

0 

0.0 

1 

0.4 

2 

0.2 

American  Coot 

1 

0.9 

0 

0.0 

0 

0.0 

0 

0.0 

Gray  Partridge 

0 

0.0 

0 

0.0 

1 

0.4 

0 

0.0 

Western  Meadowlark 

1 

0.9 

1 

25.0 

0 

0.0 

0 

0.0 

Total  Birds 

12 

11 .0 

1 

25.0 

16 

6.4 

71 

7.3 

Grand  Total 

108 

99.9 

4 

100.0 

251 

100.1 

967 

99.9 

mammals  held  the  same  positions 
except  for  pocket  gopher  and  vole  in 
1989  (Table  1).  Birds  varied  from  5% 
in  1987  to  15%  in  1986.  However, 
one  would  expect  these  results  to 
vary  at  different  points  during  the 
ten-year  population  cycle  of  the 
Snowshoe  Hare,  which  was 
scheduled  to  (but  failed  to)  peak  in 
1990. 

The  top  three  mammals  (Meadow 


Vole,  Northern  Pocket  Gopher,  and 
Snowshoe  Hare),  continued  to  be  the 
top  three  prey  items  in  all  vegetation 
areas  (Table  2).  However,  Snowshoe 
Hares  were  absent  in  the  southern 
drylands.  Birds  made  up  almost 
twice  as  many  prey  items  in  the 
drylands  (1 1%)  as  in  the  hills  or  ran¬ 
gelands  (6%)  and  agricultural  plains 
(7%). 

The  foregoing  calculations  were 
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Table  3:  DIET  OF  THE  GREAT  HORNED  OWL  IN  SASKATCHEWAN 

BY  MASS  OF  PREY 


MAMMALS 

Number 

Average  Weight 
(grams) 

Total  Weight 
Species 

%  Diet 
by  Weight 

Deer  Mouse 

785 

25.0 

19,625 

8.9 

Northern  Pocket  Gopher 

183 

100.0 

18,300 

8.3 

Meadow  Vole 

166 

78.5 

13,031 

5.9 

Snowshoe  Hare 

73 

1,500.0 

10,9500 

49.5 

Red-backed  Vole 

13 

30.0 

390 

0.2 

Richardson’s  Ground  Squirrel 

5 

450.0 

2,250 

1.0 

Least  Weasel 

3 

70.0 

210 

0.1 

Muskrat 

2 

1,200.0 

2400 

1.1 

Total  Mammals 

1,230 

3,453.5 

165,706 

75.0 

BIRDS 

House  Sparrow 

22 

26.7 

587 

0.3 

Blue-winged  Teal 

21 

375.6 

7,888 

3.6 

Mallard 

12 

13,32.4 

15,989 

7.2 

Ruffed  Grouse 

11 

626.6 

6,783 

3.1 

Red-necked  Grebe 

11 

1,304.1 

14,345 

6.5 

Gadwall 

8 

793.8 

6,350 

2.9 

Black-billed  Magpie 

5 

170.1 

851 

0.4 

American  Robin 

4 

85.0 

340 

0.2 

American  Crow 

3 

503.2 

1,510 

0.7 

American  Coot 

1 

538.6 

539 

0.2 

Gray  Partridge 

1 

382.7 

283 

0.1 

Western  Meadowlark 

1 

104.6 

105 

0.1 

Total  Birds 

100 

62,33.4 

55,570 

25.3 

Grand  Total 

1,330 

9,686.9 

221,276 

100.3 

based  on  numbers  of  prey  items 
identified  as  eaten  by  the  owls.  How¬ 
ever,  because  of  differences  in  size, 
they  do  not  reflect  each  species’  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  Great  Horned  Owl’s 
diet.  Applying  the  average  weight  of 
live  animals  to  the  numbers  caught,  it 
turned  out  that  Snowshoe  Hares 
make  up  nearly  50%  of  the  owl’s  diet 
in  terms  of  biomass  (Table  3).  Deer 
Mice  and  Pocket  Gophers  drop  to 
9%  and  8%,  respectively,  and  the 
Meadow  Vole  to  6%.  Birds  went  from 


8%  of  the  prey  items  to  25%  of  the 
biomass  —  and  excepting  hares,  a 
larger  proportion  than  all  other  mam¬ 
mals  combined. 

Whole  pellets  varied  considerably 
in  length  —  from  2.0  to  12.5  cm 
(Table  4).  The  average  length  as  well 
as  the  most  frequent  length  was  6.0 
cm.  A  pellet  which  contained  only 
Deer  Mice  averaged  between  2.6 
and  3.0  mice  per  pellet. 
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Table  4:  AVERAGE  SIZE  OF  PELLETS 
OF  THE  GREAT  HORNED  OWL  IN  SASKATCHEWAN 


Size 

(cm) 

Number 

Size 

(cm) 

Number 

Size 

(cm) 

Number 

2.0 

2 

5.5 

31 

7.7 

1 

2.2 

1 

5.6 

2 

7.8 

2 

2.5 

1 

5.7 

6 

7.9 

1 

2.6 

1 

5.8 

6 

8.0 

18 

3.0 

12 

5.9 

4 

8.2 

3 

3.5 

7 

6.0 

62 

8.5 

6 

3.6 

2 

6.1 

4 

8.6 

2 

3.9 

1 

6.2 

6 

8.9 

2 

4.0 

27 

6.3 

2 

9.0 

8 

4.2 

3 

6.4 

7 

9.2 

2 

4.3 

1 

6.5 

42 

9.4 

1 

4.4 

1 

6.6 

4 

9.5 

2 

4.5 

27 

6.7 

3 

9.6 

1 

4.6 

2 

6.8 

2 

9.7 

1 

4.7 

3 

6.9 

3 

9.9 

1 

4.8 

1 

7.0 

36 

10.0 

2 

4.9 

3 

7.1 

5 

10.5 

1 

5.0 

43 

7.2 

6 

10.8 

1 

5.2 

6 

7.3 

2 

11.0 

1 

5.3 

1 

7.5 

18 

12.0 

1 

5.4 

3 

7.6 

4 

12.5 

1 

Our  display  at  the  Saskatoon 
Regional  Science  Fair,  and  later  at 
the  Canadian  National  Science  Fair 
in  Windsor,  Ontario,  included  a  map 
of  the  landscapes  of  central  Sas¬ 
katchewan,  photographs  of  owl  pel¬ 
lets,  and  skeletons  of  prey  animals.1 
The  project  won  first  in  the  Senior 
Life  Science  category  and  Best  of 
Show  at  Aden  Bowman  Collegiate, 
first  in  Senior  Life  Science  and 
Students’  Choice  at  the  Regional 
Science  Fair,  and  a  Bronze  Medal  at 
the  National  Science  Fair. 

1.  ACTON,  D.F.  1977.  Landscapes  of 
Southern  Saskatchewan.  (map) 
Department  of  Mines,  Energy  and 
Resources,  Ottawa. 


2.  AUSTING,  G.R.,  and  J.B.  HOLT,  JR. 
1966.  The  world  of  the  Great  Horned 
Owl.  J.B.  Lippincott,  New  York. 

3.  BANFIELD,  A.W.F.  1974.  The 
mammals  of  Canada.  University  of 
Toronto  Press,  Toronto. 

4.  GODFREY,  W.E.  1986.  The  birds  of 
Canada,  revised  edition.  National 
Museum  of  Canada,  Ottawa. 

5.  KEITH,  L.B.  1977.  Great  Horned  Owl. 
Hinterland  Who’s  Who.  Canadian 
Wildlife  Service,  Ottawa,  4  pp. 

6.  MIDDLETON.  1985.  All  the  world's 
animals:  birds,  owls,  parrots  and 
waders.  Tors  tar  Books,  Toronto. 

7.  PERRINS,  C  M.  and  MACDONALD, 
D.  1985.  All  the  world’s  animals: 
rodents.  Torstar  Books,  Toronto. 
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